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Statue in the New York Ca- 
thedral of the Captain of the 
Heavenly Hosts, whose feast day 
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The Story of Jesus 


BOOKLET 


THE STORY OF JESUS summarizes the 
life of our Lord through a superb selection 
of Old Master paintings and Scripture text 
from the King James Bible. 

Prices: Single copy, 20 cents; 50 copies, 

16 cents each; 100 copies, 14 cents each; 

300 or more, 12 cents each. 


Tips to Teachers 


BY VERNON McMASTER 


In easy-to-read form, this book discusses the 
purpose of teaching, the child’s way of learn- 
ing, the goals of a Church School teacher, the 
tools teachers can use, the value of a Church 
School library, with guides to some general 
techniques and principles. Price, $1.50 


The Church and The Children 


BY RAIMUNDO DE OVIES 


An exceptional book by one who has had 
years of experience and practice in dealing 
with youth. With emphasis on the presenta- 
tion of the subject material, he discusses 
methods of teaching, teacher-pupil relation- 
ship, the children’s service, and how to gain 
and hold attention. Price, $1.50 


Let’s Get to Know God 


BY FRANCES BROWN PHELPS 


Dedicated to Peter who said, “How come 
Wwe can’t see angels?”, this is one of the most 
charming and soundly instructive of chil- 
dren’s books. Mrs. Phelps as a parent is 
familiar with the language and imagery of 
youth, and gives God, the Bible, and the 
Church concrete attention for ages four to 
twelve. Price, 75 cents 


Postage Additional 


Little Children’s Praises 


BY MAURICE CLARKE 


Services of worship for Kindergarten and 
Primary children. To meet an evident and in- 
creasing need, LITTLE CHILDREN’S 
PRAISES presents plans, or programs for 
services at different seasons of the Christian 
Year. Original and interestingly varied, these 
at all times emphasize the central place of 
worship in religion. Price, $1.50 


Prayer and Praise 


For Juniors 


BY MAURICE CLARKE 


Six Christian Year and four Special Serv- 
ices for the Church School. The latter com- 
prise a Service of Dedication for Church 
School Teachers, Blessing of the Boxes, Serv- 
ice of Presentation of Lenten Offering, and 
a Patriotic Service. 

Price, $1.50 


The Madonna in Art 


BOOKLET 


For parish and Church School Distribution. 
Reduced in Price to $4.50 per 100. 
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PISCOPATE 


chdeacon Higley Elected. 
ffragan of Central New York 


(he Ven. Walter Maydole Higley, 
chdeacon of the diocese of Central 
w York, was elected Suffragan Bish- 
of the diatese at a reconvened session 
ithe 80th diocesan convention, held in 


otember 15th. 
the first ballot. The Archdeacon has 
cepted his election. 

Of the 80 clerical and 70 lay votes 
t, Archdeacon Higley received 42 
wrical (41 necessary to elect), and 
1% lay (36 necessary to elect). The 
ner names.on the ballot were the Very 
vy. Frs. Howard S. Kennedy and Hu- 
+t S. Wood, and the Rev. Frs. Wil- 
m H. Cole, Reginald E. Charles, 
becher Rutledge, Frederick Ward 
ites, and Harold H. Donegan. Frs. 
le, Higley, Kennedy, and Wood 
sre on the slate presented by the nom- 
iting committee, and the other four 
es were nominated from the floor of 
avention. 

‘Bishop Peabody of Central New York 
sided at the reconvened session, and 
expressed his gratification at the re- 
It of the election. A resolution was 
ssed, voicing the loyalty and affection 
_the diocese to Bishop Peabody and 
e Suffragan-elect. A motion was passed, 
ving the Suffragan a salary of $6,000 
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ArcHpEAcon Hiciey: Elected Suffra- 
gan of Central New York on Septem- 
ber 15th. 


per year, plus an annual $500 travel al- 
lowance. 

Archdeacon Higley was born in Nor- 
wich, N. Y., January 23, 1899, the son 
of Homer Harvey Higley and Cornelia 
Merritt (Martin). He was educated at 
Phillips Academy, Andover; Columbia 
University (B.S., 1922); and the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary. Bishop Co- 
ley, Suffragan of Central New York, 
ordained him to the diaconate in 1925, 
and Bishop Fiske of Central New York 
ordained him to the priesthood in 
the same year. During his ministry, he 
was missionary in charge of Emmanuel 
Church, Memphis; Christ Church, Jor- 
dan; and St. Paul’s Church, Port Byron, 
N. -Y. (1925-1929); rector of All 
Saints’ Church, Johnson City, N. Y. 
(1929-1943) ; and has been Archdeacon 
of Central New York since 1943. Arch- 
deacon Higley was a deputy to the Gen- 
eral Conventions of 1943 and 1946, and 
has been chairman of the diocesan de- 
partment of missions since 1944. 


Henry Consecration Scheduled 


The Presiding Bishop has taken order 
for the consecration of the Rev. M. 
George Henry, rector of Christ Church, 
Charlotte, N. C., and Bishop-elect of 


the diocese of Western North Carolina. 
The service will be held at 11 Am on the 
Feast of St. Michael and All Angels, 


September 29th, at Trinity Church, 
Asheville, N. C. 
The Most Rev. Henry St. George 


Tucker, retired Presiding Bishop, will 
be the consecrator, with Bishop Phillips 
of Southwestern Virginia and Bishop 
Carruthers of South Carolina as co-con- 
secrators, Fr. Henry will be presented 
by Bishops Colmore, retired Bishop of 
Puerto Rico, and Wright of East Caro- 
lina; Bishop Penick of North Carolina 
will be the preacher; and Bishop Gunn, 
Coadjutor of Southern Virginia, will be 
the litanist. 


RADIO 


Bishop Yashiro to Speak 


The Most Rey. Michael Hinsuke 
Yashiro, Presiding Bishop of the Nip- 
pon Seikokwai [Holy Catholic Church 
in Japan], will speak on “Christian Fel- 
lowship” on the CBS program, the 
“Church of the Air,” on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 26th, from 10 to 10:30 am, 
EST. Bishop Yashiro will be in New 
York City on his way back to Japan after 
attending the Lambeth Conference and 
the First Assembly of the World 
Council. 

The 
Church, New 


choir of St. Bartholomew’s 
York City, will sing 
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Livinc CuurcH news is gathered by a staff 
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Livinc Cuurcu is a subscriber to Reliigous 
News Service and is served by leading national 
news picture agencies, 
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hymns under the direction of Harold 
Friedell. 

[An interview with Bishop Yashiro 
appears in column 2.] 


CANADA 
Archbishop Seager Dies 


The Most Rev. Charles Allen Seager, 
D.D., 76, Archbishop of Huron and 
Metropolitan of Ontario, died in Lon- 
don, Ontario, Canada, on September 
9th. Since his return from the Lambeth 
Conference, the Archbishop had been 
resting at his home, “Bishopstowe,” in 
London. 

Charles Allen Seager was enthroned 
as Bishop of Huron in January, 1932, 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. In No- 
vember, 1943, he was elected Metropol- 
itan of Ontario, succeeding the late 
Most Rev. John George Anderson. 


United Church Commission Backs 
Women As Ministers 


A recommendation that the United 
Church of Canada continue to ordain 
women for the ministry has been made 
to the Church’s General Council by a 
commission appointed two years ago. 
Several conditions are proposed, how- 
ever, for such ordinations: the candi- 
date should consult with women mem- 
bers of her session or official board be- 
fore making such application, and they 
may report to the session or board on 
her suitability. 

Further, it is suggested that the can- 
didate may be “sympathetically and criti- 
cally examined” by women members of 
the presbytery. A medical certificate of 
emotional stability is another proposed 
requirement. The commission says this 
should also be required of all men en- 
tering the ministry. 

The commission urges that a married 
woman minister “settled on a charge, 
when with child, shall request leave of 
absence or resign her pastoral charge. 
In case she resigns her name remains on 
the roll as she may later return. When 
family circumstances permit, she may 
again apply to be settled on a pastoral 
charge.” 


“PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES” 


“There is no bar in religion or reason 
for women to be ordained to the min- 
istry, but there are and will continue to 
be practical difficulties,” says the report, 
signed by Dr. J. J. Coulter, chairman, 
and Dr. Gordon Sisco, secretary. ““Wom- 
en are the equal of, men, but equality of 
status is too often confused with identity 
of function. A man may be the father 
of children, yet fulfill his duties as a 
minister. A woman minister who marries 
anl becomes a mother must ordinarily 
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ARCHBISHOP SEAGER: The Metropoli- 
tan of Ontario died September 9th. 


make the duties of home life her chief 
concern. A woman candidate for the 
ministry, who married a candidate for the 
ministry, is not as free to accept ordina- 
tion to a life-long ministry as is the male 
candidate.” 

The report adds that a woman min- 
ister may not assist her husband in the 
pulpit unless she has been accepted by 
the congregation as a minister of that 
Church. 

The United Church is a pioneer in 
the ordination of women, says the report, 
adding that other communions are 
watching to see how the experiment 
works out. A total of 15 women have 
been ordained to date, and eight are 
settled in pastoral charges with satisfac- 
tory records. [RNs] 


VISITORS 


Bishop Yashiro Describes 
Reconstruction in Hiroshima 


By Currrorp P. MoreHouse 


American Churchmen will have a fur- 
ther opportunity to see and hear the Jap- 
anese Presiding Bishop, the Most Rev. 
Michael Hinsuke Yashiro, for a month 
or two beginning September 18th. The 
Bishop expects to visit New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and some parts of the Middle 
West before returning to Japan, after a 
summer spent at the Lambeth and Am- 
sterdam Conferences. And he is a Bishop 
well worth seeing and hearing, for he 
has made an ex¢ellent impression upon 
his episcopal colleagues. and others wh 
have met him. 

But about one subject close to his 
heart Bishop Yashiro will be unable 
to speak—and it is the subject upon 
which. most Americans would like to 
hear him. That is the atomic bombing of 


Hiroshima, which is in his own dioce 
The American Military Governme 
made his promise not to discuss this su 
ject a condition of his permission 

travel abroad, and the Bishop has met: 
ulucsly observed that promise. But 
seems to us, and to many others, that 
was short-sighted and arbitrary of o 
military government in Japan to ma 
such a condition. 


About one thing concerning Hirt 
shima, however, Bishop Yashiro m 
talk — and this, too, is a subject close 
his heart: Amid the ruins of the ator 
ized city the Church has already begt 
a small work, with a social cente 
named the Tower of Jesus. It is, | 
says, really only a small house, with 
chapel and a common room, in which 
a table for magazines and Christian |; 
erature. A Japanese priest, Fr. Nak 
michi, and an English missionary, M: 
Doubleday, make up the entire sta 
Yet through their work and witness 
this small way, some 80 souls have < 
ready been converted to Christianity. 

Now it is Bishop Yashiro’s desire 
expand this humble beginning at Hir 
shima, and he hopes to interest a re 
gious order for women in making this 
center for missionary and social wor 
At the outset it would of course be ne 
essary to have a small group of Ame 
ican Sisters — perhaps three or four - 
but the Bishop hopes that these wow 
soon attract Japanese postulants, ar 
that it might eventually become the ce 
ter for an indigenous Japanese Siste 
hood. 

Hiroshima, says Bishop Yashiro, 
again becoming an important industri 
center, as it was before the war, thoug 
now not on a military basis. It has a po 
ulation of some 300,000—about thre 
quarters of its pre-war population, an 
has two universities and several othe 
important schools. Although there a 
only about 150 Anglican Church men 
bers in Hiroshima now, the  Siste 
would have a splendid opportunity 1 
teach and to do social work. 

Of the Church in Japan in genera 
Bishop Yashiro is very hopeful. At th 
present time, he. said, the Anglica 
Church has the most clergy of any Chri 
tian Church in Japan—about 300 pries’ 
and deacons, with a Church membersh 
of 60,000. The Roman Catholics ha 
about 200 priests to serve 200,000 pe 
ple; the Protestants, some 150 minister 
with a Church population of abo 
150,000. But our work, he says, is t 
heavily concentrated in and about T 
kyo, and it greatly needs strengtheni 
in the other cities and in the rural ar 

Bishop Yashiro paid high tribute 
Lt. Col. Paul Rusch, and to the wo 
of the Japanese Brotherhood of S$ 
Andrew under his inspiration and gui 
ance. Both before and after the wa 
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as done a splendid work in winning 
and boys for Christ, and in develop- 
a genuine spirit of evangelism among 
and laity alike. 
hile he is in America, Bishop Ya- 
0 is anxious to visit the headquarters 
he American Brotherhood of St. An- 
wv, and to see as much as possible of 
‘work of that organization. 
and when he gets back to Japan, he 
oing to try again to get the permis- 
of the American military author- 
; to publish a Japanese translation of 
n Hersey’s Hiroshima —a_permis- 
. that has frequently been requested 
the past, and that has regularly been 
ied. For he feels that the Japanese 
le ought to know the truth about 
mic bombing, since they were the first 
ims of it. Perhaps, he feels, this will 
se his people, as it did many of ours, 
the inhuman nature of modern war- 
, and will thus help to build up a 
ermination not to risk any such ca- 
-rophe in future. 
But most of all, he wants his: Japa- 
Sisterhood, and he hopes and prays 
t some American religious order may 
willing to begin this work which may 
n so much for the future of Chris- 
nity and the Catholic Faith in Japan. 


TERCHURCH 


rth American Young People 
nsider Nature of Church 


Seeking “to demonstrate the power of 
irist and His Church in the lives of 
ung Christians of North America,” 
nost 3,000 young people and 200 lead- 
; representing the major non-Roman 
mmunions in the United States and 
inada met recently in Grand Rapids, 
ich., for the third Christian Youth 
mference of North America. Meeting 
nile Amsterdam was in session, this 
nference was an equivalent on the na- 
mal level to the international confer- 
ces such as that held at Oslo, Norway, 
st summer. 

‘The six-day conference considered the 
lature and function of the Church.” 
mtinuing from August 30th through 
‘ptember 4th, it considered the five 
sic topics: “Who are we Christians ?”’ 
Nhy are things as they are?” “The 
nswer: the Church and Personal Com- 
itment,” and ‘“The Answer and the 
ower Applied.” After the presentations 
- leaders, the young people met in 90 
aaller groups for general discussion. 
Jorship services, drama, radio programs, 
ch as “Town Meeting of the Air,” all 
‘ove home the topics of the day and 
e challenge of the hour. 

First scheduled event of each day was 
ie daily Eucharist for the 103 young 
hurchmen and leaders of the Episcopal 
hurch and the Church of England in 
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Canada. Later in the day St. Mark’s 
Cathedral was again scene of the daily 
meetings of the Anglicans for discussion 
of the contribution this Communion could 
make and of the part it must play. Un- 
der John Booty of Detroit, Oslo dele- 
gate and chairman of the National 
Youth Commission, provincial meetings 
were held the first day. A “Parish Meet- 
ing of the Air” on the second afternoon, 
presented various viewpoints on the ap- 
plication of the United Christian Youth 
Movement to specific areas of Church 
life. The international, national,. and 
parochial aspects of sacramental Chris- 
tianity were first presented by William 
Stringfellow, Oslo delegate and youth 
commissioner of Northampton, ‘Robert 
Larkin, youth commissioner at large 
from California, and the Rev. Canon 
Curtis Junker of Dallas. Discussion and 
questions from the floor indicated that 
the young Churchmen were vitally con- 
cerned to have the Church manifest an 
interest in inter-Church youth work, 
both to extend the strength of its herit- 
age to others, and to receive some of the 
inspiration and challenge others have to 
give. Pride in the Anglican Communion 
was mixed with humility and the deter- 
mination that conviction and knowledge 
rather than fractious narrowness must 


‘govern our actions. 


The Friday morning celebration was 


according to the Canadian Prayer Book 
and the Saturday morning Eucharist 
was with special intention for the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit. At this 
service a special offering was taken to 
make possible the wide distribution of 
an address given on Friday by Mr. 
Booty. The need for contemplation and 
discipline had so been stressed that all 
agreed that dedication to a rule of life 


‘was the place to make a beginning. 


Sponsored by the United Christian 
Youth Movement, the conference was 
directed by the Rev. Dennis Savage of 
the International Council” of Religious 
Education, with Fr. Junker serving as 
head counselor to the conferees. The 
Episcopal delegation was headed by the 
Rey. Paul Thompson of the National 
Youth Commission and Mary Margaret 
Brace of the Division of Youth in the 
absence of the Rev. William Crittenden 
who was in Amsterdam heading the 
American youth delegation. 


SOCTALCAGTION 


Michigan Young People 
Survey Chaplaincy Needs 


The 30 young people engaged in sum- 
mer work in the diocese of Michigan are 
beginning to uncover some interesting 
facts in connection with their surveys 


Cowley Fathers in Canada 
The above scene was taken at a Solemn High Mass, celebrated at the high 
‘altar of the monastery of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Bracebridge, 
Ontario, Canada. 


and other labors. One of the recent proj- 
ects undertaken was a chaplaincy need 
survey of the health and correctional 
institutions of Detroit, made by Louis 
C. Breitenbach, Michigan State College 
student, under the, supervision of the 
diocesan’ department of Christian social 
relations. 

Mr. Breitenbach was one of the young 
people doing summer work in the diocese 
under the Bishop Page Foundation, as 
part of the project of training seminary 
students and others in Church leader- 
ship. 

The survey reveals a somewhat un- 
satisfactory state of affairs in the meeting 
of spiritual needs of people in health 
and correctional institutions. A glaring 
fault seems to be that there is little co- 
ordination between the activities carried 
on by various ministers, and that there 
is also a failure on the part of adminis- 
trative authorities to recognize the work 
of the chaplains as a necessary part of 
the work of the institution. 

The study also reveals a general trend 
on the part\of all institutions to be in- 
creasingly dissatisfied with the quality of 
spiritual work undertaken, and their 
growing alarm over the activities of the 
more emotional types of religious work- 
ers. 

The most encouraging part of the sur- 
vey is that without exception the heads 
of institutions are eager to have the 
highest type of chaplaincy service, and 
assured the Church representative of 
their willingness to codperate in securing 
chaplaincy services which would be a 
recognized part of staff activities. 

The director of the department of 
Christian social relations, the Rev. G. 
‘Paul Musselman, in conjunction with 
the Rev. Sheldon Rahn, of the social 
service department of the Detroit Coun- 
cil-of Churches, has organized a chap- 
laincy council to codrdinate chaplaincy 
services and raise the standard of min- 
istrations. 

Another summer worker, G. Lucian 
‘Slone, a student at the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, worked for two months 
on the staff of the Detroit Episcopal City 
Mission Society as a “labor pastor.’’ He 
called on the local offices of the labor 
unions in Detroit, as a pastor would 
call on the homes in his own parish. He 
was warmly received, and many union 
leaders have commended the Church for 
her foresight and have made suggestions 
about the ministry of the Church to the 
organized worker. 

Many union officials have asked that 
the Church in this area undertake a full- 
time labor chaplaincy, by adding another 
clergyman to the staff of historic Marin- 
ers’ Church. This summer pastoral work 
was undertaken as a joint project by the 
Bishop Page Foundation and the Detroit 
Episcopal City Mission Society. 
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Episcopal League Protests 
Banning of the Nation 


The Episcopal League for Social Ac- 
tion has affliated with the ad hoc com- 
mittee formed to fight the decision to 
ban the Nation, liberal weekly, from the 
libraries of New York City schools. The 
ban, imposed by the board of superin- 


_tendents, was because of the periodicals 


alleged ‘‘anti-Catholicism” as found in 
a series of articles by Dr. Paul Blans- 
hard, expert on Caribbean affairs and 
student of the Roman Catholic Church’s 
roles in medicine, economics, politics, 
and sociology. 

Representing the league on the com- 
mittee, which is headed by Archibald 
MacLeish, are the Rev. Joseph H. 
Titus, rector of Grace Church, Jamaica, 
L. I., N. Y., and Mrs. Muriel Webb, 
administrative assistant in the National 
Council’s Department of Social Rela- 
tions. The league has sent letters to the 
clergy in metropolitan New York ask- 
ing that they take an interest in the case 
and, also, a letter to Mayor William 
O’Dwyer asking that open hearings be 
held on the case. The letter to the mayor 
said: 


“As Christians, we are shocked by the 


attitude taken by the Board of Superin- . 


tendents in this case and we believe, in 
the name of democratic freedom, that a 
public hearing on this issue must be held 
at once before the evil, already done in 
the name of ‘religion,’ ‘is compounded. Dr. 
Blanshard, in his articles, was making no 
claim to infallibility. Rather he was pre- 
senting facts dealing with the role played 
by the Roman Catholic Church in politics 
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and economics in this country — fa 
which any student of political econor 
sociology or religion has been aware 
for a long time. If religion can’t stand 
to justifiable criticism and meet the ch 
lenge (as the banning of the Nation wor 
seem to indicate) then there is little se 
in further discussion about democracy. y 
believe that democracy is dependent up 
true religion and, when in the name 
self-security, religion. demands the use 
undemocratic means in this country (as 
has done in Spain and elsewhere), we z 
confronted with a serious threat to 
freedom.” 


MISSIONARIES 


Fr. Whitaker Appointed 
for Philippine Islands 


The Rev. Robert H. Whitaker 
recently been appointed by the Natior 
Council for missionary service in t 
district of the Philippines. It is expect 
that Bishop Binsted of the Philippir 
will assign Fr. Whitaker to the facul 
of St. Andrew’s Theological Semina: 
Manila, P. I. 

For the past two years Fr, Whitak 
has been traveling in Europe and doi 
graduate work at New College, U: 
versity of Edinburgh, Scotland. He is 
graduate of Gordon College, holds t 
master’s degree from Boston Universit 
and did his theological work at the Ep 
copal Theological School, Cambridg 
Mass. In addition to his studies at t 
University of Edinburgh, Fr. Whitak 
has also done graduate work at the Yz 
Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 

Fr. Whitaker will sail for the Phill 


pines in the very near future. 


PARISH LIFI 


Public Baptism Requested 


The vicar of St. Barnabas’ Chure 
Rumford, Maine, the Rev. Francis ¢ 
Lightbourn, was recently asked that 
proposed Baptism be performed publi 
ly. One of the godparents had w 
nessed such a service elsewhere at 
liked the idea. 

Finding that the hour of the 9: 
Parish Eucharist (the only Sunday ser 
ice in the summer time) was inconve: 
ient in relation to the baby’s feedis 
schedule, Fr. Lightbourn arranged 
special service at 11: 00. The 9: 30 cha 
stayed and provided music for the ser 
ice of Morning Prayer, sermon, a 
Holy Baptism. Since both parents and 
three godparents were communican 
an 8 o’clock Eucharist was also p 
vided at which parents and godpare 
made their Communion. 


IILIPPINES 


lependent Church Granted 
w Trial in Manila Court 


By the Rev. A. Ervine Swirt 


A new trial to permit the presentation 
additional evidence in the case of the 
jority group of the Philippine Inde- 
ident Church, headed by the Most 
Nv. Isabelo de los Reyes, Jr., Supreme 
phop, vs. the minority group, headed 
Wthe Rt. Rev. Msgr. Juan Jamias, was 
ered on September 6th by Judge Con- 
flo Barrios in the Manila Court of 
Wst Instance. It is expected that the 
He will be heard within the next few 


he division in the Philippine Inde- 

dent Church has existed for nearly 
ree years, and the present litigation is 

attempt by Msgr. de los Reyes and 
se associated with him to recover cer- 
n property and funds held by the de- 
ndants. The case revolves around the 
ue as to which is the real Philippine 
dependent Church. 
(On July 14th of this year, Judge Bar- 
bs ruled against Msgr. de los Reyes, 
iting that since the consecration of 
ree Philippine Independent Bishops by 
viscopal Bishops, the two Churches 
2re now one. After this decision, Msgr. 
_los Reyes immediately asked for the 
consideration which has now been 


ews from the Holy Land 
The Rev. Dr. Walter C. Klein, 


Mn erican chaplain in Jerusalem, in a 
Mmmunication to the National Council, 
ills attention to the fact that: 


*“In its preoccupation with the political 
‘pect of the Palestine problem, the world 
4s not observed that thousands of Arabs 
*e facing complete and unmitigated pov- 
‘ty. Simple people from urban areas as 
ell as rural have abandoned their homes, 
ader the influence of a fear only too well 
rounded, and have crowded such refugee 
yncentration centers as the Armenian 
‘onvent and the Greek Orthodox Convent 
_ Jerusalem. 

“Bombs and looters have made short 
ork of unprotected property, and hun- 
reds of families have lost home, furni- 
ire, and the means of making a living. 
many parts of Palestine banking has 
en at a standstill since two weeks or 
‘ore before the termination of the man- 
ate. Large numbers of refugees have ex- 
austed their supply of cash and simply 
annot buy the food that is available. Med- 
al service is inadequate. Stringent sani- 
iry measures have been adopted and en- 
orced wherever the Arabs have the req- 


¢ 


St. PAut’s CATHEDRAL, LONDON: The new altar and reredos, as they will look 
when restored, are shown above. 


uisite personnel, but everybody admits that 
Arab resources are insufficient. 

“So many missionaries have left the 
country that those who remain can barely 
meet current and routine demands. It is 
generally felt that no agency in the coun- 
try has shown itself equal to the task of 
relieving even the present distress, to say 
nothing of the horrors that winter will 
bring if steps are not taken, without de- 
lay, to house, feed, and clothe the multi- 
tudes now entirely dependent on foreign 
generosity. The Christians who have been 
the guardians of holy places for hun- 
dreds of years have fallen into a bitter de- 
spair. Recent events, in their opinion, have 
made it all too clear that the glib assur- 
ances of protection without which no in- 
vestigating commission has ventured to 
publish its findings are hypocritical ver- 
biage. The only conclusion they can draw 
from the indifference of the democratic 
powers is that the governments of these 
powers have ceased to be Christian even 
in name. The brute fact is that both the 
shrines and the Christian population of 
Palestine have been left to their fate. I 


cannot state too strongly the urgency and 
magnitude of the need of prompt and efh- 
cient relief. Unless it comes at once, in- 
calculable suffering will result.” 


BULGARIA 


Orthodox Exarch Resigns 


Exarch Stefan I of Bulgaria, Bishop 
of Sofia, recently resigned as head of the 
Orthodox Church in Bulgaria. 

Bishop Stefan headed the Bulgarian 
delegation to the recent Pan-Orthodox 
Conference in Moscow, and on his return 
praised the Russian Church as one “‘per- 
meated with a high consciousness of its 
obligation to serve its people,” and said 
Europe’s Eastern Orthodox Churches are 
determined to resist Roman Catholic mis- 
sion ‘‘aggression” among their people. 

Known for his pro-Allied stand during 
World War II, the Exarch last fall ex- 
pressed full approval of the Communist 
regime in Bulgaria. [RNS] 
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Will the Baby Live? 


By the Rt. Rev. Lewis Bliss Whittemore, D.D. 


ing up on the Episcopal Church. 

It is a stealthy and_ soft-footed 
crisis. It is the sort of crisis which comes 
from neglect —like forgetting about a 
baby. While we are busy here and there, 
the baby dies. It dies very quietly, but 
it is very dead. There won’t be another 
baby for a long time. It’s too bad. 

The Episcopal Church has labored 
and has brought forth a baby — its new 
Department of Christian Education. 
Without too much thought of all that 
was involved, it has charged this de- 
partment with the task of producing an 
official curriculum for the Church. Back 
of this rather brief directive from the 
last General Convention was a deep dis- 
satisfaction with our present educational 
system and a corresponding desire for 
improvement. 

The Presiding Bishop asked the Rev. 
Dr. John Heuss Jr., rector of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Evanston, IIl., and a 
member of the National Council to be- 
come the executive of this department 
and to undertake this task. Fr. Heuss 
hesitated. Any first-class man, looking 
at the history of the past and seeing how 
other good men had struggled in vain, 
would hesitate, in spite of the fact that 
the need was so great. Dr. Heuss took 
the plunge — and he also took an awful 
chance. 


A. CRISIS of real magnitude is creep- 


“FROM THE GROUND Up” 


Now, after about a year and a half, 
the Church is beginning to realize the 
caliber of the man who is heading up 
its educational effort. It is beginning 
to realize his fairness, his breadth, his 
comprehensiveness. It is also begin- 
ning to realize his educational quali- 
fications, his capacity to get well-qual- 
ified people to work with him, his states- 
manship. It is beginning to see some- 
thing of the nature of the zeal which 
consumes him — for he thinks of educa- 
tion in the broadest terms. Of course, 
he wants the young people of the Church 
to be well-informed, because Church- 
people who are ignorant of their Church 
and its history, of the Bible and of 
Christian theology cannot possibly fight 
the good fight against the powerful ide- 
ologies which are claiming the allegiance 
of youth today. But, as has been finely 
said in the Lambeth report on education, 
he wants youth, in mastering the sub- 
ject matter, also to receive the Revela- 
tion. He wants them to become not only 
decent citizens with a real regard for 
the Church, but militant Christians who 
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Bishop of Western Michigan 


are seeking to win others to Christian 
discipleship. His faith is that education 
(of mind, spirit, and will) can alone 
guarantee a future for missions and 
evangelism. Education alone can put 
body into these movements. We must 
train a generation “from the ground up” 
to witness for Christ and to support the 
world-wide missionary enterprise of the 
Church. 

Right now, Dr. Heuss is telling the 
National Council and the Church what 


BisHop WHITTEMORE: “The crisis has 
stolen up softly, but it is now upon us.” 


it is going to cost to do the job. What 
he says can be found in the report made 
to the National Council some months 
ago and subsequently printed and dis- 
tributed to the clergy. Copies can be ob- 
tained at headquarters. This report: 
means that the Church is facing a crisis. 
The crisis has stolen up softly, but it is 
now upon us. To do the work which has 
to be done we need a staff of at least 
thirty-five people and a budget, to begin 
with, of between $300,000 and $500,- 
000 for 1950. 

The general Church has seen only 
missions as its great task. It has never 
taken its responsibility to its own youth 
seriously. A quick survey of the budget 
down through the years will reveal the 
truth of what I am saying. Figures do 
reveal something. Missions, get it all. 
We have some forty thousand overseas 
communicants of the Episcopal Church. 
The significance of this world-wide ef- 
fort far outweighs the numbers _ in- 


volved, of course. But on each one. 
these overseas communicants we sp 
about $20 per year. (J am writing wi 
out reference material at hand, but th 
figures are roughly true.) We h 
about 400,000 children and young p 
ple in our Chureh schools. On their 
terest and support the future of m 
sions depends. We spend, on the natio 
level, about 15 cents per year for e 
one of this group. In the meantime, t 
children themselves raise about $50 
000 per year which goes into the gene 
budget of the Church. 

The National Church has a less m 
ally defensible position than the par 
which boasts that the children’s penn 
make the Church school self-supporti 
It can, at least, be said for such a p 
ish, that what the children give is 
turned to them in the shape of educatio 
al materials, etc. The general Chure 
on the other hand, grasps, nay clutche 
the children’s pennies and gives the 
back 15 cents on the dollar. The ch 
dren give $500,000. The general Chur 
appropriates from $60,000 to $70,0 
for its department. We exploit our ch 
dren. We use them, not as ends, but 
means. Something is wrong, somewher 
The national Church budget is out « 
proportion. It has a sort of poliomyelit 
with one strong leg and one wither 
one. This Church will never begin — 
march until it can begin to march ¢ 
two strong legs, of which missions 
one and education is the other. The 
retically, we should be spending as mu¢ 
on education as we do on missions. Th 
ideal cannot be realized at once. But, 
begin with, we should be spending | 
much on education as the children then 
selves give for the work of the gener 
Church. In other words, our budg 
should at least be $500,000 per year. 

This does not mean that what is beir 
given to missions should be cut dow: 
The missionary appropriation is far tc 
little as it is. It is so little that it 
tragic. It does mean that new mone 
must be raised. 


THE Proper APPROACH 


Everyone knows that the Episcop: 
Church can well afford to give what 
needed for education — if properly ay 
proached. The money is there as | 
shown by gifts to the Reconstructio 
Fund and to World Relief. The que: 
tion seems to have arisen in some mind 
however, whether the Every Membe 


-Canvass, so far as the general Churc 


is concerned, has not about reached ij 


The Liviighgiaan 
~ hile a 


oe ne OR all ae ie 
oan _ 


t. Of course, this is absurd in one 
e, because what is given by our peo- 
for the work of the National Council 
3 not average much more than $1.75 
year per communicant. From the 
htical standpoint, however, it seems 
be difficult to push it much higher. 
jults, last fall, were disappointing. 
[here might be much in the plan of 
iblishing a great endowment fund to 
ich people of means could make con- 
utions over and above their regular 
scriptions. The income of such a fund 
uld solve many a problem. The idea 
ot fantastic and should be studied as 
re are still people with money and 
y give it to many other causes. 
ut we are giving up too quickly on 
Every Member Canvass. In this we 
ye not reached the limits of peoples’ 
cketbooks, but the limits of their im- 
nations. It is my own belief that the 
ponse of our Church to an Every 
ember Canvass based on what the 
iurch plans to do with its youth, 
ysuld meet with surprising results. Dis- 
ace from the mission field, the diffi- 
Ity of dramatizing its needs and op- 
rtunities, militate against that touch- 
x of the heart and imagination which 
id to sacrificial giving. Childhood and 
uth are all around us, and the appeal 
subscribe for their benefit would 
uch the imagination, the heart-strings, 
d the purse-strings. The whole na- 
ynal Church program would spring to 
e in the humble opinion of this writer. 
his element is what has been lacking 
om the beginning. The emphasis on 
uth, right here at home, would go far 
ward “floating” the entire budget, 
issions included. 

It is too late to do very much about 
is for this present fall. All of the ma- 
rial has been prepared. This emphasis 
yuld be made in making plans for the 
ll of 1949. This would then tie in 
arfectly with the budget plans of the 
«xt General Convention and make it 
uch more likely to be willing to imple- 
lent its action taken in 1946. 

At any rate, the crisis is upon us. 
‘he program which Fr. Heuss has put 
efore us is a modest one by any real 
andards. It is ridiculous to think that 
ve or six people, however able, can per- 
yrm the task which lies ahead. It is 
idiculous to think that this Church 
vhich can raise $1,000,000 in four 
ours, cannot give Dr. Heuss what he 
rants. 

Of one thing we may be sure, (and 
write this without the knowledge of 
Yr. Heuss) —men of his caliber are 
ot going to linger on year after year at 
eadquarters eating their hearts out, be- 
ause of the indifference and the neglect 
f the Church. If the Church will not 
upport an adequate program they will 
et out. The “baby” will be dead — and 


here will not be another one for a long 
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In Praise of Ingenuity 


F one were asked to list the many 
| good qualities necessary in a success- 

ful teacher, no doubt spiritual devo- 
tion and zeal would be placed at the top. 
Along with this we might demand that 
characteristic of self-motivating,  self- 
starting desire, of aroused interest which 
makes a teacher a center of enthusiasm 
and a fountain of life. A teacher must 
be vital. Added to this quality of orig- 
inal energy, we must add the balancing 
requirement of dogged determination, 
steady faithfulness. 

But high in the list I place ingenuity 
—the quality of meeting the situation 
and using what you have. Robinson Cru- 
soe (or rather, Daniel Defoe) was in- 
genious. Too often, perhaps, the author 
sent his hero back to the wrecked ship 
to find (miraculously convenient) basic 
materials necessary for his projects. But 
in the main Crusoe made use of what 
tools and materials he found, adapting 
them by his own labor and skills. Often 
he had to learn a new procedure to meet 
a need. He was master of his peculiar 
situation. He not only survived, under 
far from standard conditions, but he 
made life safe and even luxurious. 

Anybody can go to a_ well-stocked 
school store and bring back a package 
of expensive supplies. It takes little orig- 
inality to follow the explicit instructions 
of some teachers’ handbooks. But the 
creative artist, the real leader, uses what 
he has. He decides what must be done, 
and does it— usually with makeshift 
materials. 


“ExacTLy WHAT TO Do” 


Some teachers want a guide in which 
the procedures, step by step, are all 
worked out by the editor. They faith- 
fully digest the directions under such 
headings as ‘‘Opening Moments,”’ 
“Equipment to be Secured in Advance,” 
“The Story,” “Illustrative Anecdotes,” 
“Points for Discussion,” and _ finally 
“Handwork and Projects.” Such care- 
fully prepared helps are not to be dis- 
paraged. But the frame of mind which 
requires them all the time, and looks 
upon teaching as the obedient following 
of the orders of an impersonal textbook, 
is not the highest and most effective 
teaching attitude. We do need some 
over-all steering, if only to keep propor- 
tion in the year’s planning, and to pre- 
vent spending too much time on one 
unit. But such helps must fit your, case, 


or your teaching will not sparkle. In the 
hands of a dull teacher they tend to ac- 
centuate the dulness. 

Live teachers know that there are no 
two classes alike, that situations change 
and require fresh approaches, new de- 
vices. It is true that you can make the 
suggestions of others your own, and in 
the wealth of ideas you will find the 
more to stimulate your own inventive- 
ness. Picking up the bright ideas of 
others is the work of any clever leader. 
There is no substitute for originality in 
methods. We say “in methods’ because 
if you are entirely original in basic 
religious ideas you will probably be 
heretical. 


SPURS, NOT CRUTCHES : 


The better guides give just enough 
to stimulate you to your own original 
adaptation. Or, they hand on an assort- 
ment of tips, suggestions, and tested 
projects — like a well-filled ice-box, for 
you to nibble on and digest. This is 
only to intone the refrain of this column: 
a teacher is a person, and must per- 
sonalize all his material. 

In this matter, printed guides run to 
three types: at the extreme right the 
complete instructions manual, with ev- 
ery move anticipated and described. The 
middle kind give the obvious — what 
everybody knows how to do anyway, 
like a recipe for boiling potatoes. This 
sort is usually the product of a tedious 
and plodding editor who will not trust 
any one to be original. The left are apt 
to be very short, exasperating in their 
effort to throw all creative responsibility 
on the teacher. 

But, with or without benefit of print- 
ed guide, the inventive teacher is the 
happy man. He sees problems, things to 
be done, ahead of materials and methods 
traditionally prescribed. Thus, here are 
some common problems calling for in- 
genuity, and demanding some solution: 
how to interest the slower-witted mem- 
bers of the class; how to get home assign- 
ments done; how to induce originality 
in writing; noisy classrooms; new mate- 
rials for hand work; suitable service 
projects. 

When you see in classrooms evidences 
of new things being done, common ma- 
terials used in a new way, you may be 
sure that here happy teaching is going 
forward, and that the class is blessed 
with an ingenious teacher. 


Let’s Not “Emphasize” Religion 
A Protest Against University “Religious Emphasis Week” 
By the Rev. Bernard Iddings Bell, D.D. 


Pastor of the Episcopal Church at the University of Chicago 


HE American university, with rare 
exceptions, cares not a button about 
religion. It regards religion not as 
an experimental technique, which, along 
with science and the arts, serves to en- 
able man sufficiently to understand the 
universe that he may live in it without 
being reduced to boredom or despair. It 


looks on religion as one of the minor: 


arts, like china painting or playing the 
flute—pleasant for those who enjoy that 
sort of thing but not an intellectual or a 
practical necessity. In consequence, it is 
willing to relegate consideration of reli- 
gion to a minor, decreasing, hardly more 
than microscopic, place in the curricu- 
lum; to make religion an elective study 
for a few specialists to pursue, useful 
chiefly for preparation of those singular- 
ly unmodern young men who wish to be- 
«come clergymen; and to provide by way 
of religious nurture for the general mass 
of university people only an occasional 
extra curricular “Religious Emphasis 
Week.” 

This indifference is due not so much 
to the American university’s forgetful- 
ness of God as to its debased conception 
of man. Its tacit assumption is that man, 
obviously one of the animals, is only an 
animal, and that happiness, vonhtaace: 
greatness for man are to be achieved by 
providing for him an increasing satisfac- 
tion of his animal appetites, the appetites 
for food and shelter and rest and play 
and sex. Education is the helping of boys 
and girls and men and women to satisfy 
these essential hungers without indiges- 
tion. 

The five animal hungers just men- 
tioned are insistent hungers and must 
indeed, to some extent, determine sound 
educational theory and practice. What 
the university of today tends to forget, 
however — just as our whole culture 
tends to forget it—is that man has 
other hungers which the lower animals 
do not possess; and that, if he is not 
taught how to satisfy those hungers too, 
he remains individually distrait, socially 
dangerous and disruptive—no matter 
how well he has learned to sate, and 
does sate his animal appetites. The true 
business of a university is to see to it 
that men and women learn to give pri- 
mary consideration to how to feed the 
extra-animal or human hungers. This is 
where contemporary education falls 
down. 


*From a book to be published January 15, 1949, by 
Whittlesey House, N. Y., Crisis in Education: A 
Challenge to American Complacency. Used here by 
permission of the owner of the copyright. 
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swiftly. 


These human hungers are three: the 
hunger for meaning, the hunger for love, 
the hunger for creative craftsmanship. 
By feeding these hungers, or trying his 
best to do it, man arrives at a sort of 
life that makes sense in spite of the frus- 
tration which ends every human career, 
in spite of death which comes surely, 


MEANING 


The hunger for meaning. Every man 
asks “why?” constantly, wonders not 
only about the whyness of his world but 
also about the whyness of himself. No 
man is content except in so far as he has 
figured out an answer to this query. 
Man as a scientist dwells on the level 
of fact; man as a philosopher passes from 
that to the level of significance. In every 
man is the hunger to know why, from 
the simplest peasant to the most erudite 
scholar. Starve that hunger, and the peo- 
ple are unhappy, though they may not 
know the cause of their restlessness. No 
abundance of food, no adequacy of shel- 
ter, no frequency of rest, no excitement 
of play, no indulgence of sex, no combi- 
nation of these, establishes an inner 
peace. All this means little to our civili- 
zation, intent as it is on less than human 
pursuits. It means little to our institut- 
tions of higher learning. 

Since philosophy cries aloud the pri- 
macy of “why?” over “what?” philos- 
ophy matters less and less in academic 
halls, in university activities and budg- 
ets, in the minds of presidents and deans 
and policy committees and boards of 
trustees. These are wise in their genera- 
tion. One can easily get lots of money 
nowadays for engineering colleges, for 
applied science generally, for courses in 
manufacturing and buying and selling; 
it is not too hard to get money for such 
teaching as will deposit a thin veneer of 
alleged culture on the surface of essen- 
tially animalistic young ladies and young 
gentlemen; but it is harder than pulling 
teeth to arouse interest in philosophy, to 
get endowment for even current support 
of the teaching of it. For the study of 
the why of things, moreover, the stu- 
dent customers are few and fees meager, 
while for the study of facts and tech- 
niques there is a ready and abundant 
market. One cannot blame the adminis- 
trators of education too readily for lack 
of concern for the meaning of the uni- 
verse or the. meaning of man; but one 
has a right to object to their advancing 
little more than man’s physical prosper- 
ity while still claiming they are truly 
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concerned with education of free m 
with the maturing of man as man. It 
entirely proper to object to their wr 
ping up trivial pursuits in pseudo-libe 
packages and selling them as thow 
they were the real McCoy, persuadi 
the customers that this pabulum can s; 
isfy the legitimate hunger of the hum 
mind. And in the name of the searchi) 
and questioning. spirits of the ages, in t 
name of all truth seekers past, prese 
and yet to be born, one ought to obje 
to the using of such rubbish as an occ 
sional “Religious Emphasis Week” 
cover up malpractice. 

The hunger for love, that sort of lo 
in the name of which men have dream: 
great dreams, written poems, done h 
roic deeds, found consuming joy; lo 
which is far removed from glandul 
stimulation ; love which can be the grea 
er the more one has within one’s self 
give. By virtue of it, the strong pou 
himself out for the weak; the wise f: 
the foolish; the good for the wicke 
This sort of love is an essential part | 
that for which man exists and every mz 
has a longing for it born in him, nee 
ing nurture, needing it especially wh« 
young and brave and as yet not deceive 
by common praise of greed. If deprive 
of opportunity to develop and exerci 
loving, man crawls through life wit 
hidden shame, making excuses to hin 
self, rationalizing his failure. Give hi 
no end of provender and a palace to lin 
in (or a sanitary slum equipped wit 
electric icebox and radio) and all tl 
amusements that money can buy ar 
more leisure than he knows what to ¢ 
with and as many women as King So 
omon, yet he is a poor creature. 

Does the modern university impart, « 
even seriously try to impart to its st 
dents or, for that matter, to its c 
operating scholars a sense of the drivin 
power of the hunger to love? To do i 
job in this essential respect might brin 
down on administrative heads the wrat 
of those who would have all men live i 
terms of gain or power or enforced a 
plause. No one has a right to object 1 
a university selling out if it so desire 
conforming to a state of things in whic 
the rich and the would-be rich, capita 
ists and proletarians alike, are out t 
grab what may be secured in return fc 
the least investment; but in the nam 
of all the noble lovers in history on 
has a right to be indignant when a un 
versity, which has made its surrende 
and encourages its students to sell thei 


Reese 
ntialities in sacrificial loving for a 
; of ersatz pottage, has the effrontery 
uggest that its constituency remem- 
briefly, for four or five days a year, 
primacy of God the Selfless Lover. 


CREATIVE CRAFTSMANSHIP 


“he hunger for creative craftsman- 
. Unless man-is prevented and 
arted, he is always an artist as well 
in applied scientist. He is not satis- 
inside himself unless he tries to do 
it is at hand and to do it as well as 

-an do it, whether it be to hew him- 

a club or to conduct a laboratory 
eriment or to build a cathedral or to 

a ditch or to wash a baby or to write 
yem or to rig up a skirt. Furthermore, 
n has found that there is more happi- 
; in making things for himself than 
buying someone else’s stuff. Man has 
ative hunger. The university almost 
ypletely ignores the importance of 
t hunger. It provides its students 
1e opportunity to master other men’s 
ughts and to repeat other men’s ex- 
iments, but little opportunity to cre- 

anything. They make nothing much, 

- even their own fires. Their very 
usements are purchased ready-made. 
cause they gain small facility in crafts- 
nship, they have no great apprecia- 
n of the importance of craftsmanship. 
ley grow up and go out into life spirit- 
ly maimed. 

That would be just as well, perhaps, 
the purpose of education is to condi- 
n human beings to accommodate 
smselves to a world of mass produc- 
n, mass distribution, mass consump- 
n and, inevitably, mass-mindedness. 
on the other hand, the purpose of ed- 
ation is to help men and women to 
rive at a joyful life, then a university 
ould be expected to develop in every 
man being it can touch the will and 
wer to do his own creating and to do 

as beautifully as possible. 

It is training. for the satisfaction of 
e. three human hungers that always 
s constituted, still constitutes, will 
er constitute, a liberal education. As 
lato says (Laws, 689), the ignorance 
at destroys both states and individuals 

not ignorance in respect to technical 

“ocesses, or in respect to the law, medi- 
ne, and the like, but ignorance of what 
stitutes the good life, the human way 
f behaving. 

Despite a lip service to the importance 
f moral discrimination and to the ne- 
sssity of critical estimate of current 
atterns of behavior, those who direct the 
niversities care little for these things. 
‘heir chief aim seems to be to turn out 
raduates who can fit comfortably, if 
ossible eruditely, into the current pat- 
ern of living, ask no questions, experi- 
ice no heartbreak, completely amuse 
hemselves—machine-tenders, thing-mak- 
rs, thing-users, leaders of more machine- 
enders, thing-makers, thing-users. The 
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facing of moral issues is to be dodged. 
A university might else become a breed- 
ing place of rebels, a sender-forth of 
those who, unadjusted and proudly un- 
adjustable, would try to turn the world 
upside down. How tragic that would be 
for graduates filled with ethical princi- 
ples, brothers and sisters of the noblest 
human beings of the ages, sharers in the 
great tradition, but forced notwith- 
standing, in order to earn a living, to 
fool the populace in some advertising 
agency, or to prostitute the arts, or to 
short change by shrewd merchandising 
devices, or to juggle money and credit, 
or to twist the law to the service of 
clients able to pay! How tragic that 
these young men and women, too frail 
to face the challenges of life, should be 
compelled to make choices between hon- 
or and comfort! How much easier, how 
much more kind, how much wiser for 
everybody, if the universities stick to 
their undeniably useful knitting! Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians! 


THe Goop LIFE 


Now religion, which is what we are 
talking about, has emphatically to do 
with the good life. Its concern is that 
men and women should behave at any 
cost according to God’s desire; behave, 
in other words, as human beings, as those 
who not only have meaning but them- 
selves seek to know that meaning; as 
those who are not only creatures but 
themselves creators; as those who are 
not only beloved but lovers; as those 
who are not only children of the earth 
but also aspirants to comradeship with 
spiritual reality. There never has been 
a religion that matters, nor can there be, 
which is not based on man’s struggle to 
become truly man. 

A primary measure of a university’s 
irreligion is the extent to which it per- 
mits scholars and learners to ignore 
ethics, the science of the: good life. A 
recent survey shows that of all the un- 
dergraduates in America less than one 
in twenty-five devotes any time what- 
ever, while in residence, to ‘the study of 
morals — of how man is meant by God 
(or by things-as-they-cosmically-are, if 
one is afraid to use the simpler word) to 
behave himself. It makes an honest man 
righteously angry to see a “university in- 
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September 
26. 18th Sunday after Trinity 
29. St. Michael and All Angels 
30. (Thursday) 
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3. 19th Sunday after Trinity 


10. 20th Sunday after Trinity 

17. 21st Sunday after Trinity \ 
18. St. Luke 

24, 22d Sunday after Trinity 

28. St. Simon and St. Jude 

31. 23d Sunday after Trinity 


different to ethics, a university which 
has abandoned its real job and become 
scarcely more than a training school for 
plumbers of all sorts and for the delicate 
pursuit of unrelated pedantries — to see 
such a university for a few days indulge 
in “emphasizing God.” If I were a mem- 
ber of a faculty, I should think it nec- 
essary to raise merry hell about it. 

But religion is not merely moral sci- 
ence. Religion has to do not only with 
knowing what the good life is but with 
living it when one discovers what it is. 
Man has always known, when he stops 
to think things through, that without 
grace, without free help from outside 
himself, he will not dare greatly enough 
to become and remain a seeker for mean- 
ing, a lover, a creator. People realize the 
need for grace today, at least in 
their silent and more honest moments. 
Learned scholars know that, left un- 
aided, courage fails as they contemplate 
the vastness of truth and the difficulty 
of learning and of living and their own 
physical mortality. They know that it is 
because of weakness of will that they 
make the compromises which they right- 
fully despise. It is the search for com- 
passion and encouragement and power, 
to be gained from the heart of reality, 
which is back of creeds and cults, be- 
hind rituals and sacraments, beneath the 
techniques of prayer and meditation. 
These all are ways in which the race 
cries out for help. 

In respect to them, a certain deftness 
has come into being as the result of ages- 
old experiment, a deftness quite beyond 
the usual university man of the moment. 
Even when he knows what he lacks he 
is apt to be crudely inexpert in his at- 
tempts to get at what he needs, babyish 
in his gropings toward the universal 
source of strength. His idea of prayer is 
apt to be magical; he thinks of medita- 
tion as consisting of having an argument 
with himself; his worship is superficial, 
sentimental, chock-full of pride; silence 
is a terrible monster to be escaped from 
at any cost. Sometimes he becomes blas- 
phemous, sometimes skeptical and indif- 
ferent. The tragic thing is that he goes 
on from youth into maturity unarmed 
against his own weakness, trying to face 
up to life, which is almost impossibly 
difficult, himself vulnerable. Who is re- 
sponsible for that? The allegedly kindly 
mother, the university, which does not 
even inform him that there are such 
things as mystical techniques, much less 
teach him the use of them in human be- 
havior. 

If these things are indeed so, then a 
“Religious Emphasis Week” in which, 
with official blessing, students are urged 
to get together and talk like babies in 
a kindergarten about God and the good 
life, flounder around in bull sessions, 
listen to ministerial banalities, watch 
pageants as trivial as pretty, is an eva- 
sion and a subterfuge. 
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Evangelism in the Pulpit 


radio program of the Episcopal Church. 

Heralded by the usual discussion of some 
other way of doing it than the one chosen, it never- 
theless —like the precedent-breaking effort that 
raised a million dollars in four hours — gives promise 
of great things for the Episcopal Church. 

In his article in this issue, ‘‘What Is in Store for 
John Doe?” the Rev. John T. Payne reminds us 
that it is not only what happens next Friday but also 
what happens the following Sunday that will make the 
radio program a success or a failure. Much depends 
upon the laymen and women of the local congregation 
— the sincerity and heartiness of their participation 
in the worship of the Church; the cordiality with 
which they greet the stranger. Much also depends 
upon the parish priest — and, in particular upon his 
skill in an art which is all too often neglected in the 
Episcopal Church. We refer to the art of preaching. 

Preaching is more than an aspect of evangelism — 
it is nearer the heart of the subject. And yet, through- 
out the whole Church the general level of preaching 
is far from what it ought to be. In the summer issue 
of the American Christendom, Professor Frederick 
C. Grant has written a highly significant answer to 
the question, ‘“‘What shall the minister preach ?”’ which 
we shall quote at length below. It is of particular in- 
terest in view of the fact that next Wednesday is the 
Feast of St. Michael and All Angels. Dr. Grant 
wrote: 

“One summer, forty years ago, I was holding serv- 
ices at a railway junction and a lumber camp in north- 
ern Wisconsin. One Sunday the bishop arrived for his 
annual visitation — it was the Anglo-Catholic Bishop 
Charles Chapman Grafton, SSJE. His sermon was, 
one might say, ‘out of this world.” It was all about 
the diverse offices of the Cherubim and the Seraphim; 
for the bishop was then writing his famous Catholic 
Atlas, which is an outline of Anglo-Catholic dogmat- 
ics. The Cherubim symbolized, indeed expressed, 
even embodied the powers of God (as in Nature), 
and their highest spiritual activity was the knowledge 
of God; the Seraphim were a still higher angelic 
order and burned with love for God, in eternal ado- 
ration —a higher order, as Mary’s part was better 
than Martha’s, and should ‘not be taken from her.’ 
What a sermon, you may say, for a congregation of 
railway and roundhouse men and their families and 
the villagers of that remote division point on the 
Soo and Wisconsin Central railways! Yet as we came 
out of church that morning, we looked with new eyes 
upon the endless green, sweet-smelling forest about 
us, and upon the vast dome of the blue northern sky 
with its drifting mountains of snow-white cumulus 


N xi FRIDAY marks the beginning of the 
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EDITORIAL 


clouds, while the warm sunshine flooded our so 
town and ripened the wild blackberries in their op 
patches on the edge of the woods. This was Go 
world, sustained by His mysterious power, and its 
aflame with the Seraph’s unceasing love for t 
Creator — even as Dante had seen the world six h 
dred years before us, or as the prophets and po 
of the Old Testament, nearly three thousand yea 
ago. God ‘rode upon the Cherubim,’ and ‘His ange 
were flames of fire!’ That is religion, as old as tl 
prophets and psalmists of the former dispensati 
as old as Ras Shamra, and living still at the heat 
the Christian faith. I wish that our students tod 
could learn to preach a little more of that kind « 
religion, and a little less about current problems ( 
least as a steady diet). They would, for one thin 
I am certain, not get so completely discouraged. Ar 
for another, they would be nourishing —and | 
nourished by — the living heart of the Church, whic 
lives by its faith in, its love for, its obedience to tl 
Eternal and Transcendent One.” 


WE ARE through quoting. And fearing to perp 
trate a dreadful anticlimax we shall let our ov 
words be chary and few. But we cannot pass from th 
very important subject of preaching without expres 
ing two or three very heart-felt convictions. 

Some Churchpeople tell us that the quality . 
preaching among us is definitely improving. We ho] 
they are right. It needs to be! There is no reason wt 
we should not have good preaching in the Episcop 
Church. Our clergy are well-trained. Our liturs 
should make good preaching easier rather thz 
harder, if the preacher will make the effort to co 
relate his preaching with the course of the Christi: 
Year. Our people appreciate good preaching: we ca 
not imagine a congregation that would not respor 
to it. But we must record our candid judgment th 
most of our clergy do not give us their best from tl 
pulpit. Granted that they have many other things | 
do. Granted also that ‘‘the sermon isn’t the on 
thing.” But a further word about that is in orde 
a priest of the Episcopal Church is not ordaine 
solely to the Ministry of the Sacraments. He is o 
dained also to the Ministry of the Word. Noboc 
who takes the Prayer Book Ordinal seriously wi 
misunderstand that. . 

The Episcopal Church has a great and indee 
unique missionary opportunity in America today. 
has some things to offer the contemporary “Go 
seeker” that no other Church has. But the outside 
will never become an insider until he has found tw 
things in our worship: first, a liturgy as comprehe: 
sible as it is exalting; and second, preaching that pe 
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ides, wins, and captures him by making real to him 
> Things Unseen which are eternal. 

Bishop Grafton’s sermon referred to above, 
lich one hearer remembers so vividly forty years 
ter, is the kind of sermon, certainly, that is needed. 
ot every priest can be a great preacher. But every 
iest is, presumably, rooted and grounded in the 
ith. All he needs to do is to declare and proclaim, 
th whatever resources of clear and forceful expres- 
ym he can muster, ‘‘that which he also received.” 
this asking too much? 

Dr. Grant is not suggesting, and we are not sug- 
sting, that the preacher ignore “current problems.” 
hen one preaches the service of the Cherubim and 
e love of the Seraphim he is not saying, even by 
plication, that the United Nations, the presidential 
mpaign, and the high cost of living are of no serious 
port to the Christian. But it is the radical convic- 
yn of the Church that we cannot begin to see our 
urrent problems” except “under the view of Eter- 
ty.” We are fellow-citizens of Angels and Arch- 
gels in the company of heaven. We are also citizens 

earth. Our two citizenships are not opposed to 
ch other. If we live, in our hearts and minds, 
nong the Things Unseen which are eternal, we shall 
rely see and understand, with a clearness of vision 
ven to no others, the things seen which are temporal. 

Let all who preach take heed to their calling. 


ut up or Shut up 


T THE General Convention of 1946, the Epis- 
copal Church was determined to ‘‘do something” 
yout the state of Christian education. It gave ex- 
ession to this determination by raising the Division 
Christian Education to the status of an independ- 
it department of the National Council, and by other 
tions. 

The appointment of the Rev. John Heuss as 
ecutive secretary was another step in the creation of 
strong and effective Department of Christian Edu- 
tion. 

Now, however, it is time for the step that hurts. 
is time for the Church as a whole to begin sup- 
yrting its new educational venture with money — 
id a very large sum of money. 

Soon the National Council will meet. It will have 
» consider what to do about Fr. Heuss’s proposals 
yr adequate staff and financial resources for the re- 
talized department. At present, the Council mem- 
srs have no way of knowing whether the Church 
tends to back up its demands for better education 
ith dollars, or whether we have all just been talking 
yr the past few years without really meaning to do 
ir own part in the work. 

Bishop Whittemore, in his article on page 8, 
yrcefully describes the situation and makes some in- 
‘resting comparisons. Are you as an individual, and 
your parish as a whole, willing to give 50% more 
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on the red side of the envelope for Christian educa- 
tion? If so, write or wire the National Council to 
that effect. If not, stop complaining about the inade- 
quacy of the Church’s efforts to combat ignorance 
and atheism. 

As a group, the thirty or forty thousand readers 
of THe Livinc CHURCH are not much given to writ- 
ing letters to advocate this or that cause. We hope, 
however, that they will overcome their reluctance to 
do so in this case. It is not a matter of exerting pres- 
sure on the Council, but rather of assuring it that it 
can count on the support of the Church in a real crisis. 
If we want a real national Department of Christian 
Education, we must pay for it — to the tune of a 50% 
increase in our pledges for work outside the parish. 
Let the National Council know that it can count on 
you! 


Count Bernadotte 


ELDOM have the moral sensibilities of the world 
been outraged as they have by the assassination of 
Count Bernadotte, the United Nations mediator, by 
Palestinian extremists. We hope that swift justice 
will be meted out to the assassins. 

Israel is not the only State which has found that 
terrorism, countenanced during a struggle for inde- 
pendence, cannot simply be turned off like a faucet 
with the achievement of the goal. The IRA in Eire, 
and marauding bands in our own country in Revolu- 
tionary times, are examples of the same sort of thing. 
In fact, the Communist party in Russia, which has 
made terror the normal method of maintaining public 
order and of solving problems of State, represents 
what may be expected when terrorism is justified as a 
necessary step in defending interests of ‘“‘the people.” 

The government of Israel is, we believe, taking 
resolute steps to break up the bands of terrorists who 
could not have functioned in the past without at least 
the tacit consent of the community as a whole. Success 
in this effort is just as important as the defense of the 
State against its external enemies, if freedom and 
justice are to be achieved for the people of Palestine. 

As for Count Bernadotte, we are confident that 
he is well content to have died as he lived — fighting 
with the weapons of reason and good will only, for a 
world in which men will settle their differences before 
impartial tribunals; a world in which little people can 
live in prosperity and peace. 

A man of profound Christian conviction, he has 
dramatized by his death the fact that, while Chris- 
tianity makes no extravagant promises concerning the 
social order, it has a social program worthy of a brave 
man’s final measure of devotion. That program is not 
a system, but a spirit —a spirit of fair play, of give- 
and-take, of reasonableness and self-sacrifice for the 
common good. In these days, that note of sanity is all 
too rare in counsels of State — not only in Israel, but 
throughout the world. . 
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What Is in Store for John DoeP 
By the Rev. John T. Payne 


Priest in charge, Christ Church, Eastport, Maine 


HEN John Doe comes to St. 

Vitus’-in-the-Vale on October 3d, 

after the National Council’s first 
presentation of “Great Scenes from 
Great Plays,” what is he likely to run 
into? To put it mildly, he is in for a 
shock, perhaps one of considerable sever- 
ity, unless we who are already in the 
Church can work a veritable miracle 
meanwhile. 

It isn’t likely that he will bring a 
Prayer Book with him. In that he will 
be no different from the initiated, for 
that practice went out about the same 
time as the non-stop rendering of Morn- 
ing Prayer, Litany, and Holy Commun- 
ion. (Incidentally, as one looks back 
upon this combination, it doesn’t appear 
quite so unwieldy as one once thought 
it to be. At least, it had the advantage 
of keeping the respective protagonists of 
Morning Prayer and the Eucharist from 
engaging in too much over-heated con- 
troversy. It also assured the Litany a 
respectable place in the Liturgy.) How- 
ever, he, John Doe, will be handed a 
book as he enters the Church, and he 
will naturally assume that he, and all 
others present, will be expected to make 
some use of it. 

October 3d being the first Sunday in 
the month, and therefore a very special 
high day in most parishes, it is more 
than likely that the Eucharist will be 
given the eleven o’clock place of. honor 
in practically all our churches. This 
could turn out to be an auspicious cir- 
cumstance (we must thank the National 
Council for planning it that way), for 
unless John Doe is attracted to the Eu- 
charist he will not really be attracted to 
anything else we have, nor is there any 
reason why he should be. 

Now, John Doe will have little or 
no knowledge of rubrics, liturgical re- 
quirements, etc. But he is almost certain 
to be a person of some intelligence. He 
may even be in possession of ‘considerable 
shrewdness, a most excellent quality in 
any potential Anglican. He will prob- 
ably be a business executive of some 
sort, a fairly well-to-do tradesman, or a 
member of one of the professions (one 
of the more respectable professions, that 
is), that being, usually, the segment of 
society generally regarded as the Epis- 
copal Church’s “sphere of influence.” 
Consequently, he is going to observe a 
good many things. We must hope, 
though probably no one would have the 
temerity to guarantee it, that he will 
hear a sermon dealing definitely and 
unequivocally with some part of the his- 
toric faith as this Church has received it. 
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Certainly, he will see the most profound 
and most meaningful act of worship 
known to the mind of man. There is 
still the question as to what he is likely 
to hear, as proceeding from the congre- 
gation, that is to say. In partial answer 
to this question, would one be far wrong 
in suggesting the following? 


(1) Half-hearted Kyries, seeming to 
indicate indifference, rather than con- 
trition. 

(2) A mumbled creed, bespeaking 
weariness, not joy. 

(3) A lazy General Confession. 

(4) A Lord’s Prayer, spoken any- 
thing but boldly. 

(5) Tiny “amens,” void of any sig- 
nificance, either theological or social. 

(6) A general over-all contentment, 
signifying that the priest and choir can 
very well say whatever needs to be said. 


Of course, in St. Vitus-in-the-Val 
there will be a few, manifestly willir 
and able to speak out in the places pr 
vided for them in the Prayer Boo 
There are always a few. All honor - 
them, for they are brave men and wor 
en. But, in the main, is it not true to sé 
that we are a Church of tongue-tie 
congregations? What has brought th 


‘situation about is another~matter, an 


in any case, does not come within tl 
scope of this article. 

Enough now to say that the situatic 
is not calculated to encourage John De 
to stay around the Episcopal Church fe 
a while, in his quest for a faith by whic 
he can live, and a mode of worship I 
can make his own. Indeed, it is alma: 
certain to drive him away with disma 
in his soul. All of us, clergy and lait 
alike, should really do something abot 
it, and it’s getting late. 


Church Attendance 
By Max Burk 


N EACH Thursday at noon, 110 
busy professional, business, and 
college faculty men manage some- 

how to drop whatever they are doing to 
spend an hour and thirty minutes en- 
joying the fellowship and the programs 
of the local Rotary Club. They attend 
regularly, or else make up attendance 
in the knowledge that four absences in 
a row means automatic forfeiture of 
membership. 


In these days of the National Church’s. 


self examination, wouldn’t it do well to 
ask the question: What incentive does 
a civic organization, like Rotary, offer 
that Churches do not offer? Isn’t attend- 
ance the answer to many of the church’s 
problems? If all parishes the nation-over 
had an average attendance of 90%, 
would there be any need: for a Radio 
Hour? With 90% ofits present mem- 
bers attending regularly, would there be 
any need for an evangelism week? With 
90% attendance would there be any dif- 
ficulty at all with the Every Member 
Canvass, or with raising funds for dioc- 
esan and special funds? 

What organization can exist without 
attendance? Could our armies function, 
could our Congress and legislatures fun- 
tion, could our schools and colleges func- 
tion, could our businesses, industries, 
and professions function if all members 
came and went as they pleased? It ap- 
pears that the stiff penalties these or- 


ganizations provide in the form of d 
motion in rank, loss of pay, loss of set 
iority, expulsion from membership a 
all answers in themselves as to how thes 
organizations stress attendance. 

And, come to think of it, aren’t th 
Protestant Churches of America uniqu 
among such going concerns when the 


Mr. Burk: “What organization can 
exist without attendance?” | 
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yw their members to come as they 
ase? They provide no penalties for 
non-attender, no rewards for the 
ular Churchgoer, selling their spirit- 
bill of goods to all comers that too 
en show no visible effect. Each cus- 
ner takes from the Church what he 
*s, and gives the check to some other 
low to pay. It’s a handout. It’s too 
y. The “customer” has no obligations, 
kes no sacrifice for what he receives. 
[t’s a challenge to think of any other 
titution in America today that op- 
tes in such a manner. Our “religious 
edom” we think we cherish so, some- 
es becomes a religious license or a 
edom from worship at all. Thus a too 
ge percentage of fine American cit- 
ns stay away from any Church be- 
ise they are not obligated to attend, 
eive no award when they do attend, 
jd even if they do attend, refuse to ac- 
»wledge any benefits they might have 
eived from it. 


- Do WE NEED CHURCHGOING ? 


But that’s the way we want it. Cer- 
nly we’re not sponsoring any new 
y for compulsory Church attendance. 
Ir purpose in setting down these 
mights is to ask the clergy: Isn’t 
urch attendance the very core of a 
cessful parish? Isn’t the lack of at- 
dance something that is taken as a 
tter of course—no aggressive action 
counter it? And third, isn’t a large 
endance very often the entire solution 
problems of the every member can- 
ss, the evangelism work, the work of 
sing special funds, the source of new 
ptisms, of new confirmations ? 

Back to our commercial language 
sn, let’s ask ourselves: why is a busi- 
3s successful? The answer of course is 
cause it satisfies the needs of its cus- 
ners. What is a need? A need is some- 
ng a customer recognizes that he 
ints. An African savage needs an air 
nditioning system because the weath- 
s hot. But an African savage does not 
int air conditioning, because he lacks 
= education, the finances, and the liv- 
x standard that enable him to recog- 
ze his need for it. 

We average laymen of the Church, 
other, are your African savages. We 
ed the holy sacraments, we need con- 
sion, absolution, and more than ever 
fore we need the values of prayer. We 
ed to learn the teachings of Christ. 
fe need to understand every word in 
e epistles, the collects, and the gos- 
Is. We're like the African savage who 
eds air conditioning, and we're like 
because we don’t know we need it! 
To go back to our Rotarian, he’s 
arned to recognize his needs for broad- 
international, national, and commu- 
ty understanding that he gets only by 
tending regularly. And since he’s rec- 


doing for that one and a half hours each 
week for at least 90% of the weeks in 
the year. 

It’s my contention that too many of 
us attend Church haphazardly because 
we have not recognized our need for 
going regularly. We see no penalties for 
not going —no rewards for going. It’s 
my belief if a clergyman can show all his 
parishioners the need to attend Church, 
he’s struck the $64 jackpot. All other 
major problems of his parish will di- 
minish or vanish. 

Outside the urge to meet the right 
people, enjoy a little fellowship, be seen 
by prospective customers in a “good” 
place, to get dressed up in your good 
suit for a change, the reasons you at- 
tend Church are, I think, indefinable. 


‘To go to Church in spite of anything, 


you must, like the Rotarian, have a 
deeper understanding of “what gives” 
when you take your place in the pew. 
You must have an inkling of the 
Church’s two thousand years of his- 
tory; some knowledge of the purposes 
of the various physical fixtures and vest- 
ments used in the service; some under- 
standing of the communion’s full mean- 
ing; a mind’s ability to apply the stories 
in the gospels to your daily life—in short, 
you should be instructed more fully than 
the average layman is today, before you 
will drop everything to go to Church. 
Too many of your parishioners today 
think of a sin as a statutory offense— 
murder, rape, robbery, drunkenness. 
Through a lack of knowledge of what 
a sinner is, some resent the terms in the 
Prayer Book, “miserable offenders” and 
“our sinful bodies” and “we are not 
worthy so much as to gather up the 
crumbs under thy table.” Some say, why 
should I read the Confession when I 


haven’t sinned this week—not realizing, 
of course, that jealousy, hate, anger, 
envy, and despair all are sins. 

These are things, of course, that will 
vary greatly with different parishes, dif- 
ferent communities, and different indi- 
viduals. But it can be summed up gen- 
erally in three words: lack of instruc- 
tion. It’s this man’s ignorant and hum- 
ble opinion that in his parish the single 
greatest contributing factor to irregular 
attendance is lack of instruction. Sure 
we had classes of instruction before we 
were confirmed. We spent one hour an 
evening for at least ten evenings cover- 
ing two thousand years of Church! And 
we had a good rector, and an interesting 
class. 

But national Church, in your hour of 
self-examination and self-criticism, in 
your concern over the number of bap- 
tisms, the number of confirmations — I 
say forget Evangelism Week, forget the 
national radio hour, stop worrying about 
raising special funds —I say forget all 
of these and go to work on the members 
you already have. 

Your members are a dumb lot of Afri- 
can savages who fail to recognize their 
need for the services you have to offer. 
Start some correspondence courses — 
show them how the epistles, the collects, 
and the gospels can help them in their 
daily lives — help them get more mean- 
ing from the Church’s fixtures, the vest- 
ments, the Church seasons, the Church’s 
history, and Church doctrine. Help the 
members you already have to learn their 


‘need for the Church. They will become 


regular attenders. Before you go after 
new confirmations ask yourself: are we 
taking care of the ones we already have? 

Look at -your attendance records. 
There’s your answer. 


TRIBUTE 


O you, who for the love of God 
Gave love as freely as spring rain 
Brings to starved lakes where willows nod 
The sudden gift of life again, 
I would make music. I would take 
From jeweled words and words that sing, 
Their purest essence; for your sake 


I would contrive an offering 
Like cloth of silver richly woven, 
Yet I am silent and my tongue 
That should be flame, with flame is cloven — 
How shall the soul’s delight be sung? 
Or the tall heart bend down to reach 
The lesser miracle of speech? 


RosAMOND BARTON TARPLEY. 


LONG ISLAND 


Bishop DeWolfe Receives 
110 Ex-Roman Catholics 


On the first Sunday in September, at 
Grace Church, Conselyea St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Bishop DeWolfe of Long 
Island constituted a new Spanish speak- 
ing congregation, by confirming twelve 
persons and receiving 110 former Ro- 
man Catholics, who have been gathered 
together during the past three months by 
the Rev. José de Jests Vega, under the 
direction of the Rey. Dr. John Torok, 
vicar general for foreign work in Brook- 
lyn. 

Fr. Vega was the celebrant of the 
Sung Eucharist at which the Bishop 
presided. It was Fr. Vega’s 13th anni- 
versary of his ordination to the priest- 
hood. Immediately after the Eucharist 
a provisional vestry was formed. This is 
the second large group of Spanish speak- 
ing Roman Catholics Bishop DeWolfe 


has received within the past 18 months. 


PITTSBURGH 
Calvary School of Religion 


Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
sponsor a School of Religion again this 
year. The theme of the series, which will 
be held from October 4th to November 
15th, is “The Good News of God.” 
Speakers at the meetings, to be held in 
Calvary Parish House, are: 

The Rev. Dr. Marshall Bowyer 
Stewart, ‘Why Does Man Believe in 
God ?”’, October 4th; the Very Rev. Dr. 
H. E. W. Fosbroke, “The Gospel of 
the Old Testament,” October 11th; Dr. 
John S. Marshall, ““The Gospel of the 
New Testament,” October 18th; the 
Rev. W. Norman Pittenger, ‘“The Gos- 
pel of the Christian Sacrifice,’ October 
25th; the Rev. Alan Watts, “The Gos- 
pel of the Daily Presence,’”’ November 
8th; and Bishop Pardue of Pittsburgh, 
“The Anglican Communion and the 
Gospel,”” November 15th. 


KANSAS 


Good Will Food Train 


On Thursday, August 26th, the Kan- 
sas Good Will Food Train, consisting 
of 62 cars, with 82,000 bushels of wheat 
in them and four cars of powdered milk, 
was dedicated in Topeka at a ceremony 
in which representatives from all over 
the state and from Chicago took part. 
These gifts of food were the result of 
the efforts of the Kansas Christian Rural 
Overseas Program, the State Director of 
which is the Révy. Leonard Lowe. For 
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RECEPTION OF RoMANIsTs: Bishop DeWolfe of Long Island is shown above re- 
ceiving one of the 100 ex-Roman Catholics. 


the most part, this train of foodstuffs 
was collected by Churchpeople of the 
Protestant denominations, non-Roman, 
and Roman Catholic Churches. Thirty- 
one counties of the state contributed one 
or more cars of wheat, and in many 
others, cash donations were made. 

At the ceremony in Topeka, the Hon. 
Frank Carlson, governor of the state, 
gave the principal address, and the Very 
Rev. John Warren Day, dean of Grace 
Cathedral, gave the dedicatory prayer. 
The Good Will Train is now en route 
to Galveston, Texas, where the wheat 
and milk will be transshipped to Europe 
and distributed to Church World 


Service. 


MILWAUKEE 


Bishop Conkling Speaks 
on Lambeth Conference 


Bishop Conkling of Chicago, in his 
first public speaking engagement since 
his return from the Lambeth Conference, 
addressed a congregation at All Saints’ 
Cathedral, Milwaukee, Wis., on Sep- 
tember 16th. The Bishop spoke at the 
joint invitation of the Church Club of 


Milwaukee and the Woman’s Auxilia 
of the first district of the diocese. 

The cathedral was well filled for t 
service of Evensong, after which t 
United Thank Offering was presente 
After a few words of welcome fro 
Bishop Ivins of Milwaukee, the Bish 
of Chicago spoke on various phases 
the conference. 

He began with a description of t 
huge services at the opening and close 
the conference, and passed on to the a 
cillary activities, such as the recepti 
by the King and Queen of England, t 
Lord Mayor of London, and the Ame 
ican Ambassador to the Court of § 
James. The Bishop reminded the co 
gregation of the close parallel betwe 
Lambeth 1948 and the Council of N 
cea: the fact that almost an equal nu 
ber of bishops had taken part in bot 
and that at both times the Church w 
emerging from a period of persecutic 
and martyrdom. 

The Bishop spoke of the humblis 
experience of meeting together with mi 
who had actually suffered in prison, ar 
who had borne witness for Christ at t! 
cost of beatings. and systematic starv 
tion. As he spoke of a quiet day co 
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ted for all the bishops by the bishops 
m China, Dr. Conkling showed the 
rld-wide character of the Angiican 
mmunion, which found further ex- 
ssion in the Lambeth resolutions to 
joint a Central Advisory Council on 
ssionary Strategy, the establishment 
a Central College for the Anglican 
mmunion, and the proposal for a Pan- 
glican Congress. The Bishop of Chi- 
© said that he had issued an invitation 
the congress to meet in his see city 
1953. 

After explaining the procedure fol- 
ved at Lambeth, the Bishop brief, 
tched the five main subjects which 
re under discussion by the conference. 
. said that the deliberation by Lam- 
h on Communism showed that the 
iference was aware of its position as 
Christian heresy, rather than a doc- 
ne utterly opposed to Christianity. He 
ed the congregation to remember that 
Russia there are millions of people, 
10, though loyal to Communism, are 
vertheless devout Christians. 


OLORADO 


round Broken for 
ospital Addition 


Ground-breaking ceremonies for a 
-bed, four-story addition to Parkview 
piscopal Hospital, Pueblo, Colo., were 
nducted on September 10th by Bishop 
owen, Coadjutor of Colorado. In his 
ief address at the ceremony, the Bish- 
, who is president of the hospital board 
directors, reviewed the development 
hospitals in this country, and ex- 
essed the hope that the Parkview Epis- 
ypal Hospital will become an outstand- 
service unit in the Pueblo area. 
The $750,000 hospital was officially 
irned over to the Church on March 8, 
948, as a gift of the Parkview Hospi- 
| Association. The new wing, which 
‘ll cost $250,000 ,has already been be- 
un, and will be completed after several 
jonths. 


MICHIGAN 


Swish Children Present 
sift to St. Joseph’s 


Just north of St. Joseph’s Church, 
Yetroit, Mich., on Woodward Ave., 
tands the Jewish Community Center, 
vhere for the past few weeks 150 chil- 
lren have been attending a day camp 
inder the direction of Miss Frances 
Winokur. Not long ago, a carnival was 
eld, and the children worked long and 
yard and raised some funds which they 
sould spend for any project they desired. 

Just about that time, the Jewish holi- 
lay, Tisha b’Ab, arrived—the day upon 
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Bishop ConkKLING: Issued invitation 
to Pan-Anglican Congress. 


which Judaism recalls with sadness the 
destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem. 
In connection with the commemoration, 
good Jews also try to do something to 
build up another church. The children 
took all this into consideration, and de- 
cided to purchase, with the funds raised 
in the carnival, an evergreen shrub to 
be planted on the grounds of St. Joseph’s. 

On Friday morning, August 13th, the 
children of the day camp, accompanied 


by Miss Winokur, visited the Rev. Wm. 
C. Hamm, rector of St. Joseph’s. Some 
little speeches were made by the chil- 
dren, and Miss Winokur presented the 
small tree to the Rev. Mr. Hamm, who 
accepted it on behalf of the parish. Call- 
ing attention to the roots of the shrub, 
the Rev. Mr. Hamm said that he hoped 
these roots would spread between the 
two institutions as the foundations of the 
moral law spread between the two re- 
ligions. The children sang a song in the 
Hebrew language, and concluded the 
brief ceremonial with a folk dance. Then 
they asked if the Rev. Mr. Hamm would 
show them St. Joseph’s Church, and he 
gladly did so, explaining some of the 
points of similarity between the ancient 


Jewish faith and the Church of Christ. 


SPOKANE 


Contracts Let for 


Cathedral Construction 


Contracts have been let for the con- 
struction of the choir, sanctuary, and 
central tower of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Evangelist, Spokane. Build- 
ing operations, which will require about 
three years for completion, are expected 
to begin immediately. 

The new addition to the gothic struc- 
ture, which occupies an imposing posi- 
tion on a hill above the city, will leave 
only the transepts to be finished. The 
nave was completed in 1929. The pres- 
ent construction program will cost ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. Whitehouse and 


Price of Spokane are the architects. 


Grounp-BrEAKING AT Pugsio: Bishop Bowen is shown breaking ground for the 


addition to Parkview Episcopal Hospital. Left to right: i Pot OP 
trustees; Helen Pixley, superintendent; 


R. S. Gast of the board of 


Peabody and 
Platt Rogers, 


board member and project contractor; Bishop Bowen; the Rev. Edward C. Turner, 


vice-president; M. D. Thatcher and Dr. Fritz Lassen, trustees; 


Dandignac, hospital administrator. 


and J. Gordon 
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The Rev. CARROLL E. SIMCOX, Editor 


On Education 


A History oF THE PROBLEMS OF EpU- 
cATION. By John S. Brubacher. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1948. $4.50. 


Many of the clergy keep saying that, 
in order to be good pastors and intelli- 
gent: defenders of the faith in this 
age, they need understanding of the 
education that their people have re- 
ceived and are receiving in contempo- 
rary schools and colleges, and bewail 
that, caught in outworn routines, the 
theological seminaries have given them 
next to no knowledge in this basically 
important field. ‘The indictment is true. 
There is no reason, however, why pas- 


tors of souls should not make some’ 


study of the subject on their own book. 
Such private study is not too easy, be- 
cause most books on education are writ- 
ten by educators for educators and to 
the layman in pedagogy are uninterest- 
ing and unilluminating. 

This present book, by the Professor 
of the History and Philosophy of Edu- 
cation at Yale, this reviewer thinks, is 
the best single book available for those 
who would understand what the un- 
changing problems of education are and 
how they have been faced in the past 
and are being faced now. 

This history is organized not accord- 
ing to epochs but according to problems, 
each of which is developed by itself, with 
cross-references; educational aims down 
the centuries, politics and education, na- 
tionalism and education, philosophy and 
education, educational psychology, meth- 
ods of instruction, public and private ed- 
ucation, etc. It is difficult not to over- 
state how interesting and illuminating 
these various sections are; how in the 
aggregate they reveal both the virtues 
and the dangers of our present situation. 
Not that Dr. Brubacher is out to point 
with pride or to view with alarm. He is 
a scholar, not a pamphleteer. His ob- 
jectivity is admirable; the reader draws 
his own conclusions. 

Forty pages are given over to an his- 
torical survey of religious and moral ed- 
ucation with as fine an introduction as 
could be asked. A priest who attempts 
to teach religion and morals can ill af- 
ford to miss a careful study of that 
chapter. Not that it is always perfectly 
understanding — Dr. Brubacher is too 
inclined to reduce religion to a matter of 
thought, to magnify creed and code, and 
almost wholly ignore cult. 

He says, for instance (p. 328) that in 
medieval times the Church “could reach 
the child only through the authoritative 
teaching of the catechism.” As a matter 


of fact, doctrinal instruction of the lai 
was, until Reformation times, gross 
neglected rather than overstressed. Re 
gious education was given in “the a 
of faith,” not catechetically but, chi 
by symbols: centering around the sy 
bols of the Mass. But this is a maid 
oversight in an able treatment. The se 
tions on philosophy and psychology a 
equally worth pondering. 

This book costs $4.50 for 688 pag: 
It is worth the money in more than 
quantitative sense. 

BERNARD IpDINGs BELL. 


Dr. Torrey’s Translation 


THE Four Gospets: 4 New Transl 
tion. By Charles Cutler Torrey. Ne 
York. Harper and Brothers, 194 
Pp. xx+331. $2.50. 


This is a revised and a bit enlarged ec 
tion of a book that first appeared in 193 
and at once became a sort of mild stor 
center. It reasserts and buttresses wi 
additional arguments the main thesis - 
the earlier book, a thesis which is the p1 
supposition of the main body of the boo 
The thesis is that all four of the Gospe 
with the exception of the Nativity cha 
ters of St. Luke’s Gospel, are translatio: 
from Aramaic originals, and that the 
exceptional chapters are  themselv 
translations from a Hebrew originé 
This part of Dr. Torrey’s thesis is by 1 
means new. But he seems to have mat 
stronger the case already presented | 
others. Especially is this true of tl 
Fourth Gospel, on which point Dr. To 
rey is credited by am important Dut 
scholar with having proved his poi 
where Burney and others had failed. 

Dr. Torrey combines this, his ma 
point, with an unusually early dating : 
all the Gospels, and a theory of the 
origin which amounts to a drastic r 
jection of the current “orthodox’’ sol 
tion of the Synoptic problem. Not knov 
ing Aramaic, the present .reviewer 
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cely in a position to attempt to pass 
yment on Dr. Torrey’s main thesis, 
ch has won the assent, at least to 
e extent, of several first-rate special- 
in Semitics. But there are other New 
tament specialists, including certain- 
ome who are expert in Semitic lan- 
ges, who remain unconvinced. Since 
1s admittedly spoke in Aramaic, and 
e the tradition of His sayings cer- 
ly circulated in Aramaic for a con- 
rable time before being rendered into 
sek, what Dr. Torrey really has to 
in order to establish his thesis, is to 
w not only that an Aramaic original 
lerlies certain sayings which have 
n “mistranslated” but that the mis- 
nslation took place at the last stage 
the production of our present Greek 
spels. Even the fact that some of the 
‘ged mistranslations occur in narra- 
2 passages is not necessarily decisive, 
the recent discipline called “Form 
iticism’” has increased our already 
yd reasons for supposing that even the 
guage in which certain episodes of 
- Lord’s life were retold repeatedly 
1, at least to some extent, become ste- 
typed. If this happened at the Aram- 
stage, as in all probability it did, we 
ild then find mistranslations of Aram- 
, even in narrative passages. It is im- 
rtant not to let the more probable (or 
s improbable) part of Dr. Torrey’s 
sis become inseparably linked with 
- eccentric and far less authoritative 
inion on the dates etc. of the com- 
sted Gospels, and his far too easy re- 
tion of the generally accepted solu- 
mn to the Synoptic Problem. It would 
<e arguments concerning a tongue un- 
own to me strong enough to convince 
or at least the great majority of 
mitic specialists before I could be per- 
aded to treat that solution of the Syn- 
tic Problem as seriously doubtful. Of 


urse I am not at all convinced that the’ 


noptic Gospels need be dated as late 
many are dating them at present, but 
ither can I think it at all likely that 
ey should be dated as early as does 
r. Torrey. 


QUALIFIED RECOMMENDATION 


Dr. Torrey’s Notes are very helpful 
id suggestive for scholars. And _ his 
ranslation is good and at times very 
lightening. But the present reviewer 
inclined to recommend this book only 
those who know enough about the in- 
icacies of modern scholarship to be on 
eir guard at points that are highly de- 
ttable. For all such it is to be recom- 
ended, and very highly. Incidentally, I 
n prepared to dispute Dr. Torrey’s at- 
mpt to find one of his ‘“mistransla- 
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(pronounced, “mickle- 


Michaelmas 
mas”) was the ancient Hnglish church 
term for the Feast of St. Michael and 
All Angels (Prayer Book, Sept. 29th). 


It is used far more generally than 
imagined, by priests and laity here in 
America, and especially those who see 
great good in preserving those quaint 
and inspiring customs of earlier years, 
customs which in many cases pre- 
served for us beauties of worship 
which we ourselves did NOT originate 
in our generation. 

The Feast of St. Michael The Arch- 
angel not only honors St. Michael, but 
also brings up the whole question of 
Angels. The Episcopal Church believes 
in Angels. The Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel for the day are clear and satis- 
fying. The Church believes and teaches 
that we all have Guardian Angels, 
whom God appoints to watch over us. 
Who but a gracious Heavenly Father 
would think of such a thing? Some 
of us, we know, must be a joy to those 
invisible Angels from Heaven who are 


MICHAEDLMAS 


ALWAYS at our side. Others of us, 


The Church: 


living carelessly, wantonly, selfishly, 
must shock beyond measure those pure, 
undefiled spiritual creatures who fain 
would guide us Godward. But the age- 
old matter of free-will on our part can 
so ruin our God-given lives in such 
manner as to shock even God, Who has 
had to look down on some terrible be- 
havior on the part of His created chil- 
dren. 

But, there are still thousands of us 
who love Our God enough to fight sin, 
because He hates sin,—and to those, 
we commend this ancient prayer of 
“Holy Michael Arch- 
angel, defend us in the day of battle; 
be our safeguard against wickedness 
and snares of the devil. May God re- 
buke him, we humbly pray; and do 
thou, Prince of the heavenly host, 
by the power of God, thrust down to 
hell, Satan and all wicked spirits, who 
wander through the world for the ruin 
of souls. Amen.” 
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SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 


School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 


An Episcopal country boarding and day sehoot for girls, 
grades 7-12, inclusive. Established 1880. Accredited 
College Preparatory and General Courses, Music and 
Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. Moderate tuition. 
For complete information and eatalog, address: 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR, Headmistress 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus, 
Thorough college preparation and 

training for purposeful living. Fine - 
arts encouraged. Sports program. Junior school de- 
partment. Under direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


For Catatos aires: Box tc KENOSHA, WIS. 
MARGARET HALL 


under Sisters of St. Helena 

(Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and tennis court. 
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NEW YORK 
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L. I., New York. 
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texts as we now have them, as I showed 
in my book, Christ and Divorce. 
Fevix L. Crirvor. 


The End of Man 


WirtH Curist in Gon, A Study of Hu- 
man Destiny. By Shirley C. Hughson, 
OHC, London, §.P.C.K. New York, 
Holy Cross Press. Pp. 385. $3.25. 


Fr. Hughson’s latest book should be 
in every public library alongside best- 
sellers as have to do with man’s needs 
and challenges in the atomic age! In- 
deed, if one wanted to benefit Christian 
people anywhere who are worried be- 
cause of what is taking place in the 
world today and what is threatened, and 
yet who do so little in response to the 
demands of Christ’s religion, one should 
make a present of this book and secure a 
promise of its being read. The author’s 
purpose is to show that the culmination 
of man’s development, of his evolution 
both in body and soul, lies in finding his 
place “in Christ,” and therefore, “with 
Christ in God.” He writes, “Of the 


holiness of God we must be partakers. 


There is no other destiny. He who fails 


to attain this, fails in all.” 

The method the author uses is to enun- 
ciate clearly this call to holiness, the re- 
sponse to which is man’s moving toward 
the fulfillment of his destiny; and to 
show the way of perfection in this life 
of “participated holiness,’ as being the 
indwelling of God which enables one 
to do the things which lead on to an 
ever-deepening union with Him. This is 
the divine purpose, that God may unite 
His creation to Himself. After this pre- 
liminary foundation has’ been laid in the 
earlier chapters, three chapters, “The 
Heart’s Thirst for God,” “The Soul’s 
Union with God,” and “The Work of 
Divine Grace,” carry this consideration 
on so lucidly, and with such absence of 
technical terms, that the reader recog- 
nizes that the heart of the subject has 
been entered upon. ; 

Chapters on the theological virtues, 
and the loss of, and restoration of holi- 
ness, advance -the theme. Dependence 
upon the Holy Spirit is stressed and prac- 
tical consideration given to the Gifts of 
the Spirit. 

It is union with Him for which God 
has destined us for eternity. “Our cre- 
ated powers will be merged with His 
uncreated and essential life. To the ut- 
most bound of the possibilities of our 
finite nature, we shall share in all that 
He is, in all that He has. Saving only 
that man cannot become God, that the 
finite cannot be the Infinite, our capac- 
ities and potentialities will be as deep as 
the divine Love, and as wide and limit- 
less as God’s own omnipotence and om- 
niscience. For this the divine Love has 
brought us into being. For the accom- 


BOOKS 


} 


plishment of this all heaven waits. 
the angels rejoice over one sinner th 
repenteth, over one soul who takes or 
the first step toward God, how mui 
more will there be joy in heaven oy 
one who reaches the final goal, who 4 
tains to that splendid and irrevoca 
destiny which was prepared for h 
from everlasting.” 


Their sincere use will aid in one’s o 
advance toward the goal. 
Matcotm DEP. Maynarp. 


Devotional Commentary . 


To THE Hezrews. By Bede Frost. Lo: 
don: Mowbrays, 1948; distributed 
USA by Morehouse-Gorham. Pp. 13 
$2.25. 


This is a dogmatic and devotion 
commentary, rather than a critical on 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews. As suc 
it is the ideal companion piece to such 
commentary as that of Westcott. It 
brief — in this reviewer’s judgme 


really too brief, its excellence consic 


ered; it is always lucid, despite the diff 
culty of the thesis of Hebrews at man 
points; and it is truly devotional an 
truly dogmatic. You will find it a wor 
derful help to the understanding of on 
of the deepest and most difficult of th 
New Testament writings. : 

I set it down with a few questions, a 
about details: there is a quotation ¢ 
“the last reported words of Aristotle 
that sounds to me suspiciously Christian 
I mean by this that it looks like the kin 
of statement that a pious Christian migh 
in his fancy attribute to the dying sag 
Fr. Frost does not indicate his source 
and I am curious to know whence h 
got it. Then there are two dogmatic ref 
erences to our Lady that are made prett 
casually even for a book which is not 
strictly critical work. : 

One is the statement that Enoch, lik 
our Lady, was translated to heaven. F: 
Frost is of course at liberty to hold as 


- private opinion the belief in the Assump 


tion; but is it wise to take for grante 
this belief in the minds of his readers 
In like manner he remarks that St. Mar 
“was led to make a vow of virginity. 
This is one permissible inference fror 
St. Luke 1:27 —if that is the Scrip 
tural source of this belief in her pre 
nuptial “vow.” But the point is a con 
troversial one, even among the mos 
orthodox, and in this reader’s judgmen 
such assertions ought not to be mad 
even in a devotional commentary with 
out some show of support. 

But, as remarked above, these ques 
tions are all about particular details, an 
they are few. For the rest: the book wi 
be a devotional treasure to all who lov. 
to quarry in Hebrews. And it will b 


to open the door upon many hither- 
ut-and-sealed mysteries of the text. 


C.E.S. 


Christianity As Myth 


BirTH OF THE CHRISTIAN RELI- 
on. By Alfred Loisy. Translation 
L. P. Jacks; Preface by Gilbert 
urray. London: Allen and Unwin; 
stributed in USA by Macmillan. 
48. Pp. 413. $5. 


pinions will differ as to the value 
ie republication of this classic of ad- 
ed higher criticism. It is a classic, of 
se; its influence has been great. The 
tion of whether that influence has 
baneful or beneficial is wholly apart 
1 the fact itself. This work is in- 
ensable to the student who wants to 
y at first hand the key literature of 
ern Biblical criticism. 
nd this, frankly, is the only value I 
see in it, except possibly for one 
e, namely this: if anybody has been 
ined to condemn the Church of 
ne for its treatment of Abbe Loisy 
a subverter of the Faith, he may 
age his verdict upon reading this 
k. Rome was astonishingly patient 
» Loisy. It was with truly reckless 
rity that she tolerated for so long 
man as a teacher within her fold. 
‘ou study this book you will probably 
1e to share my wonderment at this. 
wisy’s approach to the New Testa- 
it is not merely negative. He does not 
simply, “I will examine the evidence 
h an open and receptive mind.” He 
; rather (this is inference, but you are 
ven to it), “The men who wrote 
se documents were benighted bigots 
h petty axes to grind against the 
rld and indeed against each other. 
is I intend to demonstrate.” 
In almost every page Loisy gives his 
1d away. His working premise is that 
_New Testament as a whole and in 
its parts is a collection of tendentious 
es and edifying lies. “Fiction” is his 
orite descriptive term. He is an eise- 
e, not an exegete. What he wants to 
d in the text he reads into it; what he 
ds in it and doesn’t like is disposed of 
with the greatest of ease, since he 
Is no obligation to state a specific 
ison for a specific rejection — as an- 
ier “‘fiction.”” He never seems to be in 
y doubt that he knows exactly how the 
came to be invented. He amazes you 
th his glibness of explanation of the 
rkest riddles. Evidently he was there! 
e knows everything, simply everything. 
he glorified Christ is one of the solar 
ities; the point of the Cana story in 
e fourth Gospel is to show that “Jesus 
is no mother in this world”; the 
welve were chosen by the community, 
xt by Jesus; and so on from beginning 
‘end. The warrant for such assevera- 


‘ 


~ 


BOOKS. 


tions? Ipse dixit. Seldom more than that. 
If this kind of exercise is scientific, 
then certainly Biblical criticism of this 
type, is the most speculative and the 
most imaginative of all sciences. The 
fantasies of Nostradamus were prosy 
stuff by comparison. M. Loisy would 
have us believe that the New Testament 
is the creation of rather bungling myth- 
makers. Well, he ought to know myth- 
making when he sees it. CES. 


The Godly Pagan 


Tue DeatuH oF Socrates. By Romano 
Guardini. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Basil Wrighton. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1948. Pp. 177. $3. 


The method of this book is the con- 
ventional and fruitful one of setting out 
the text of a classic and interspersing it 
with a running commentary and expo- 
sition. The text in this case consists of 
four dialogues of Plato: the Euthyphro, 
Apology, Crito, and Phaedo. 

Guardini believes, and demonstrates 
pretty cogently, that the wisdom of Soc- 
rates (referred to hereunder as Socrates- 
Plato) is in its essence religious wisdom 
rather than essentially rational wisdom. 
He interprets Socrates-Plato as an in- 
tuitive thinker. The great Platonic ar- 
guments for the immortality of the soul 
and the reality of the eternal “Ideas” 
are logically developed in the dialogues, 
but they all ultimately take their start 
from what the Christian would call the 
insights of faith. This is the reason for 
their unending religious significance and 
appeal. There is a profound “natural 
piety” in Socrates-Plato. Henry Menck- 
en calls this quality of his, in an impish 
but memorable phrase, “labored Peck- 
sniffery”! Certainly it must appear as 
something like that to any reader who 
has no religious instinct. 

The commentary of this work is sound 
and thorough, but it must be read with 
extreme carefulness if you are to follow 
Guardini’s reasoning. It is not alto- 
gether free from a certain stiffness and 
turgidity of style, though the fact that 
it is a translation from German probably 
accounts for that; and certainly it is 
more lucid than most translations of 
German works on abstract subjects. 

If you will read this book with the 
necessary care you will have a rich re- 
ward. After all, “the word of the mas- 


ter” is here in the text, and if you find 
-Guardini a bit hard to follow here and 


there you can always turn to Plato for 
clarification! If you put yourself into 
your reading you will probably lay the 
book down with a greater love for, and 
understanding of, Socrates: that gay and 
godly pagan whom to know is a joy and 
a cordial, and who through the ages con- 
tinues to play so noble a part in the 


Preparation of the Gospel. GC Eic: 
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ALTAR BREAD 


ALTAR BREAD — Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY-LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
bins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


FOLDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding 
chairs. Full upholstered seat and form-fitting 
Back. Rubber feet. Dept. 77, 


Redington Co., 
Scranton 2, Pa. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


PURE IRISH LINENS AND FINEST COT- 
TONS for all Church uses. Prices stable. Samples 
free. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 146, Plainfield, N. J. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


WANTED: Assistant minister. Reply, Rector, 520 
Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


WANTED: Organist-Choirmaster for growing 

eastern North Carolina city parish. Write giving 
full details and complete background to: Music 
Committee, Church of the Good Shepherd, Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina. 


WANTED: Director of Religious Education for 
Parish Church. Salary $2,400 per year. Reply 
Box P-170, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, is. 


WANTED: Assistant for St. John’s 

Decatur, Ill. Married or single, under forty. 
Six room apartment available. Apply, Rector, 530 
N. Church Street, Decatur, Illinois. 


Church, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CHORAL director-organist, expert, available as 

musical director for large, important church. 
Oratorio, Bach Cantatas, Motets, as well as stand- 
ard choir work including Episcopal and Lutheran 
ritual, College degrees, fine references; age 36; 
salary $2,500 per annum. Reply Box B-174, The 
Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


EXPERIENCED ORGANIST — Choirmaster, 

Churchman, 33 years old, Full-time position de- 
sired. Boy or Mixed choir. Can assist, in Parish 
Secretarial work. Excellent recommendations. Reply 
Box V-160, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


MATURE COLLEGE WOMAN desires position 
as companion — housekeeper — recent experience 

managing motherless home — drives. Reply: Miss 

Clayton, 422 Wyoming Ave., Maplewood N. J. 


RADIO HOUR 


ANGLICAN CATHOLIC Hour — Sundays 
5 P.M. Station WJMJ (Philadelphia, Dial 1540) 
Speaker: Rev. William H. Dunphy, Ph.D 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS PURCHASED 


WRITE TODAY for new Catalog No. 39! Reli- 
gious bargain books new and used. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


WANTED 


AMERICAN MISSAL in good condition. Reply 
ee E-175. The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, 
is. 


RATES: (A) Minimum price for first inser- 
tion, $1.50; each succeeding insertion, $1.00. 
(B) All solid copy classifications : 10 cts. a word 
for 1 insertion; 9 cts. a word an insertion for 
3 to 12 consecutive insertions; 8 cts. a word 
an insertion for 13 to 25 consecutive insertions ; 
and 7 cts, a word an insertion for 26 or more 
consecutive insertions. (C) Keyed advertisements 
same rates as unkeyed advertisements, plus 25 
cts. service charge for the first insertion and 10 
cts, service charge for each succeeding insertion. 
(D) Church Services, 65 cts. a count line (ap- 
proximately 12 lines to the inch); special con- 
tract rates available on application to advertis- 
ing manager. (E) Copy for advertisements must 
be received by The Living Church at 744 North 
Fourth St., Milwaukee 3, Wis., 12 days before 


publication date. 
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Appointments Accepted 


The Ven. Samuel N. Baxter, formerly associate 
rector at Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., is now 
archdeacon of the diocese of Western New York. 
Address: 237 North St., Buffalo 1, N. Y. 


The Rev. Wallace Essingham, formerly rector 
of St. Matthew’s, National City, Calif., is now 
rector of Grace Church, Glendora, Calif. Address: 
541 N. Michigan Ave., Glendora, Calif. 


The Rev. Donald W. Greene, formerly rector of 
St. Paul’s, Wallingford, Conn., is now missionary 
of the diocese of Connecticut. Address: 207 Far- 
mington Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 


The Rey. Frank G. Ireland, formerly rector of 
All Saints’, Brooklyn, Mich., is now rector of St. 
Peter’s, Akron, Ohio. Address: 1664 Glenmount 
Ave., Akron 1, Ohio. 


The Rey. George H. Jones, rector of St. Paul’s, 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, will become assistant at 
St. Paul’s, Akron, Ohio, October 15th. Address: 
e/o St. Paul’s Church, 354 E. Market St., Akron, 
Ohio. 


The Rey. Richard A. Kirchhoffer, Jr., recently 
ordained to the diaconate, is now deacon in resi- 
dence at Christ Church, Tracy City, Tenn. Ad- 
dress: Christ Church Rectory, Tracy City, Tenn. 


The Rev. James McKeown, formerly priest in 
charge of St. Luke’s, Boone, N. C., is now priest 
in charge of All Saints’, Cameron, and St. 
Thomas’, Rockdale, Texas. Address: 305 N. Travis 
St., Cameron, Texas. 


The Rev. Harry L. Nicholson, rector of Trinity, 
Niles, Mich., will become rector of Christ Church, 
Henrietta, Mich., October Ist. Address: RFD u 
Munith, Mich. 

The Rev. Percy T. Olton, formerly rector of 
St. James’, Newark, N. J., is now priest in charge 
of St. John’s Mission, Chester, Va. Address: St. 
John’s Church, Chester, Va. 


The Rev. Ian Robertson, rector of St.’ Paul’s, 


El Centro, Calif., will become priest in charge of 
Trinity, Ocean Beach, San Diego, Calif., October 
Ist. Address: 4655 Harvey Rd., San Diego 3, Calif. 


The Rev. James E. Savoy, formerly chaplain of 
Canterbury College, Danville, Ind., and professor 
of religion, is now assistant at St. Mark’s, Hous- 
ton, Texas. Address: 3816 Bellaire Blvd., Houston 
5, Texas. 


The Rey. Richard H. Schoolmaster, formerly 
priest in charge of St. James’, Conroe, Texas, is 
now rector of St. Paul’s, Newton Highiands, 
Mass. -Address: 60 Columbus St., Newton High- 
lands, Mass. 


The Rev. Edward W. Slater, canon of the Ca- 
thedral of St. John, Spokane, Wash., will become 
vicar of All Saints’, Seattle, and St. Elizabeth’s, 
Seahurst, Wash., October 1st. Address: All Saints’ 
Vicarage, 4900 Thistle St., Seattle 8, Wash. 


The Rey. Edward Cabot Stein, formerly rector 
of St. Paul’s, Houston, Texas, is now rector of 
St. John’s La Porte, and St. Michael’s, La Marque, 
Texas. Address: La Porte, Texas. 


Changes of Address 


The Rev, Cramer C. Cabaniss, formerly ad- 
dressed at 184 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Conn., 
should now be addressed at 106 N. Beacon St., in 
that city. 


The Rev. Donald Lewis Davis, formerly priest in 
charge of St. Paul’s, Fort Fairfield, Maine; is now 
curate of All Saints’, Dorchester, Boston, Mass., 
and may be addressed there. 


The Rey. W. J. Heilman, formerly addressed at 
1515 Lipscomb St., Fort Worth, Texas, should 
now be addressed at 3432 Hill Top Rd., Fort 
Worth 4, Texas. 

The Rev. George F. Nostrand, formerly ad- 
dressed at St. Philip’s Church, Cleveland, Ohio 
should now be addressed c/o Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


The Very Rev. Charles L. Taylor, Jr., forr 
addressed at 6 Phillips Place, Cambridge, I 
should now be addressed at 3 Mason St., ¢ 
bridge 38, Mass. 


Ordinations 


Priests 


Nebraska: The Rey. Ellsworth A. St. John 
ordained to the priesthood by Bishop Brinke 
Nebraska on September 8th at St. Luke’s Chi 
Wymore, Nebr. He was presented by the 
Harry I. Ewan, and the Rev. Dr. W. Free 
Whitman preached the sermon. Fr. St. Joh 
priest in charge of St. Luke’s Church, Wymore. 
St. Augustine’s Church, De Witt, Nebr. Add 
St. Luke’s Church, Wymore, Nebr. 


Deacons 


California: Howard B. Scholten was ordaine 
the diaconate by Bishop Sanford, retired Bi 
of San Joaquin, on August Ist at Trinity Chi 
San Jose, Calif. He was presented by the Rey. 
Mark Rifenbark, who also preached the ser 
The Rev. Mr. Scholten will be assistant to the 
tor at Trinity Church, San Jose. Address: 81 } 
St, San Jose, Calif. 


Nevada: George Stillman MacCallum was 
dained to the diaconate by Bishop Lewis of Nev 
on September 3d at St. John’s Chapel, Gal 
Glenbrook, Nev. He was presented by the Ven 
H. Kerstetter, and Bishop Lewis preached 
sermon. The Rev Mr. MacCallum will be de: 
in charge of St. Mary’s, Winnemucca, and St. 
drew’s Battle Mountain, Nev. Address: Winner 
ca, Nev. 


Wyoming: Raymond C. Knapp was ordaine 
the diaconate by Bishop Hunter, Coadjutor 
Wyoming, on August 20th at St. Peter’s Chu 
Sheridan, Wyo. He was presented by the Rev. I 
ald G. Smith, and the Rev. Marcus B. Hitchc 
preached the sermon The Rev. Mr. Knapp 


——BRADFORD JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
TRINITY Rey. Lewis Houghton 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 

Sun 8, 9:30, 11; Wed & HD 8:30 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


ST. STEPHEN‘S Providence, R. I. 
+k Paul Van K, Thomson, r; Rev. Warren R. 
ar 


Peak 
Sun 7:30, 8, 9:30, 11; 5 EP; Daily 6:45, 7; 5:30 EP 


——BUFFALO UNIVERSITY. 
NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ST. JOHN’S Colonial Circle, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rev. Walter P. Plumley, r; Rev. Harry W. Vere, c 
Sun 8 & 11; Tues & HD 10:30 


————-COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY———_— 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL NEW YORK CITY 
Sun MP and Ser_11; HC 9 & 12:30; Daily (except 
Sat) 12 noon; Tues, Wed, Fri, HC 8 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AT DUKE UNIVERSITY 


. Durham, N. C. Rev. George A. Workman, al 
Sun HC 9 (Univ Chapel), 6:30 Canterbury Clu 


HARVARD, RADCLIFFE 


CHRIST CHURCH Cambridge, Mass. 
Ee. Gardiner M. Day, r; Rev. Frederic B. Kellogg, 
a 


p 
Sun 8, 9, 10, 11:15, 8; Canterbury Club 6:30 


———UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


CHAPEL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE Champaign, III 
Rey. William Ward, S.T.M., Chap 
Sun 9, 11, HC; Canterbury 6 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER, STATE TEACHERS 


ST. MARK’S Rey. Killian Stimpson 
2604 N. Hackett Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wis. 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11 
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—UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE— 
ST. GEORGE’S MISSION Durham, N. H. 
Rey. Randall C. Giddings, Chap 

Chapel, N. H, Hall: Wed 7 HC; St. George’s: Sun 
8 HC, 9:30 MP, Canterbury Club 1 & 3 Thurs 6:30 


——NEW PALTZ STATE TEACHERS—— 


ST. ANDREW’S Rey. J. Marshall Wilson 
New Paltz, New York 

Sun 8, 11; Tues & HD 9:30, Thurs 8 

Canterbury Club Sun 5:30 


—NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL— 
AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


ST. THOMAS’ Rey. W. Robert Hampshire, r 
Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 
Sun 8 & 10 HC; Daily: As posted. 


——— PRINCETON UNIVERSITY———— 


PROCTOR FOUNDATION Rev. H. B. Cannon, Chap 
Services in the Marquand Transcept of the Uni- 
versity Chapel 

Sun 9:00—Breakfast served at Proctor Foundation 
House following 9 o’clock Communion 
Weekdays Tues & Fri 7:45 


TRINITY CHURCH Rey. John V. Butler, D.D., r; 
Rev. Haig J. Nargesian, c 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11; Tues and Fri 7:30; Wed & HD 9:30 


SULLINS COLLEGE 
VIRGINIA INTERMONT-COLLEGE 
KING COLLEGE 


Bristol, Virginia 


EMMANUEL 
Rey. Maurice H. Hopson, B.D., r 
Sun 8, 11; Thurs 10:30 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS———_—_ 


ALL SAINTS’ CHAPEL and GREGG HOUSE STU- 
DENT CENTER 209 W. 27th St., Austin, Texas 
Rev. Joseph Harte, r; Miss Lucy Phillips, S.W. 
(Student Worker) 

Sun 8, 9:30, 11; Canterbury Club 6; Daily 7 & 5:30 


UNION COLLEGE 
Rey. Darwin Kirby, 


y 5,_N. Y. 
1; Tues HC 8; HD & Thurs HC 1¢ 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


pet CHURCH Acad. & Barclay, Poughkeep: 
Rev. James A. Pike, J.S.D., r; Rev. Walter 
Henricks, Jr., Barbara E. Arnold 


Sun 9, 11, 7:30; Daily 10; HD 7:15 & 10 
College supper-discussion, Fri 6 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON— 


CHRIST CHURCH SEATTLE, WASHINGT! 
Rev. W. W. McNeil Jr., r; Rev. D. R. Cochran, Cr 


Sun 8, 11, 6:30 Ev; Wed & HD 7 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN— 
ST. PAUL’S Rey. T. J. Collar 
Aurora, N. Y. 
Sun 7:30, 9:45, 11; HD and Fri 7 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
PINE MANOR, DANA HALL 
ST. ANDREW'S Wellesley, 


Rev. Charles W, F. Smith; Rev. Ward eCak 
Miss Elizabeth Eddy 


Sun_7:30, 9:50, 11; Thurs at College Littie Chay 
7; Canterbury Club Fri 5:30 


ST. GEORGE’S 
Schenectad 
Sun 8, 9, 


a 


KEY—Light face type denotes AM, black face 
PM; Chap, Chaplain; C. Confessions; c, curate 
EP, Evening Prayer; Ev, Evensong; Eu, Eucha 
rist; ex, except; HC, Holy Communion; HD 
Holy Days; MP, Morning Prayer; r, 
Ser, Sermon; v, vicar. 
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tue his studies at the Philadelphia Divinity 
1, Philadelphia, Pa, and may addressed there. 


Suspensions 


: Rey. John Richmond Chisholm, formerly rec- 
»f Christ Church-by-the-Sea, Colon, Reb. 
was found guilty by an ecclesiastical court of 
conduct and conduct unbecoming a clergy- 
upon presentment by the council of advice 
e district, was on June 19, 1948, suspended by 
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CHANGES 


Bishop Gooden of Panama, pending an appeal 
which he has taken to the court of review of the 
Second Province. 
Marriages 

The Rev. Paul Stadius and Miss Loraine Mc- 
Grath were married on September 8th by Bishop 
Hunter, Coadjutor of Wyoming, assisted by the 
Rev. Clifford E. Wilson. The ceremony was per- 
formed at Trinity Church, Thermopolis, Wyo., of 
which the Rev. Mr Stadius is deacon in charge. 


Corrections 


The listing of St. Thomas’ Church, Farmingdale, 
L. I., N. Y., has been incorrectly listed as being 
“Farmington” in several issues of The Living 
Church. Farmingdale, L. I., N.. Y., is the correct 
location of the parish. 


The Rev. Richard C. Rodgers was incorrectly 
listed as having a change of address. Fr. Rodgers’ 
address is still 210 E. 9th St., Bartlesville, Okla. 


CHURCH SERVICES 


A cordial welcome is awaiting you at the churches whose hours of service are listed 
below alphabetically by cities. The clergy and parishioners are particularly anxious 
for strangers and visitors to make these churches their own when visiting in the city. 


NEW YORK CITY (Cont. ) 


sy 
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quee 
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NEW YORK CITY 


(Cont. ) ———— 


BALTIMORE, MD.- ; 


AICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS 20th & St. Paul 
D. F. Fenn, D.D., r 
7:30, 9:30, 11; H Eu daily. 


—_—_———BOSTON, MASS. 
Mt. Vernon & Brimmer Sts. 


—__— BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PAUL’S CATHEDRAL Shelton Square 
/ Rey. Edward R. Welles, M.A., dean; 

-R. R. Spears, Jr., canon 

8, 9:30, 11; HC Daily 12; Tues 7:30, Wed 11 


ANDREW’S Main at Highgate 
Masses: 8, 9:30, 11, MP'10; Daily: 7 ex Thurs 
); C Sat 7:30 ‘ 

JOHN’S Colonial Circle 
_ Walter P. Plumley, Rev. Harry W. Vere 

t one of America’s beautiful churches. 

8 HC, 11 ChS, 11 MP; Tues 10:30 HC 


CHICAGO, ILL.— 


)NEMENT 5749 Kenmore Avenue 
. James Murchison Duncan, r; 

. Robert Leonard Miller 

8, 9:15, 11 HC; Daily 7 HC 


BARTHOLOMEW’'S Rev. John M. Young, Jr., © 
0 Stewart Avenue 
7:30, 9, 11 HC Others posted 


FRANCIS’ The Cowley Fathers 
4 W. Thorndale Avenue F 
Masses: 8 Low, 9:30 Sung with Instr; Daily: 
> Sat 7:30-8:30 & by appt 


DENVER, COLO. 


Rev. Gordon L. Graser 


ANDREW’S 

5 Glenarm Place 
’ Masses: 8 & 11, Ev & B 8; Daily: 7:30 ex Mon 
C Sat 5. Close to Downtown Hotels. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


SARNATION Rey. Clark L. Attridge, D.D. 
131 Dexter Blvd. : 
sses: Sun 7, 9 & 11 (High); Wed 10:30; Fri 7 
MATTHEW’S Rey, F. Ricksford Meyers 
19 St. Antoine Street 

1 Masses: 7:30 & 11, 10:40 MP; C by appt 


————HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
MARY OF THE ANGELS Rev. Neal Dodd, D.D. 


10 Finley Avenue 
1 Masses: 8, 9:15, 11 High; Thurs G HD 9 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


VENT Rey. Laman H. Bruner, B.D., r 
ridian Ave. & 33rd St. 
1 7:30 HC; 11 Morning Service & Ser 


MADISON, WIS. 


. ANDREW'S 1833 Regent St. 
vy. Edward Potter Sabin, r; Rev. Gilbert Doane, c 
n 8, 10:45 HC; Weekdays, 7:15 HC (Wed 9:30) 
nfessions Sat 5-6, 7:30-8 


———NEW YORK CITY 
OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
HC; 10 MP; 4 EP; 11 & 4 Ser; Week- 
ne Sree he & 10 Wed), HC; 8:30 MP; 


al id 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Park Ave. & 51st St. 
Rev. Geo. Paull T. Sargent, D.D., r 

Sun 8 HC; 11 Morning Service & Sermon; Week- 
days: HC Wed 8; Thurs & HD 10:30 

The Church is open daily for prayer 


HEAVENLY REST 5th Ave, at 90fh St. 
Rey. Henry Darlington, D.D. r; Rev. Richard 
Coombs, Rev. Robert E. Terwilliger, Ph.D. 

Sun HC 8, 10, MP & Ser 11, 4; Thurs G HD 11 HC 


INTERCESSION CHAPEL 

Broadway and 155th Street 
Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11¥ MP 10:30; EP 8; Daily HC 7 
& 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 12; C Sat 4-5 
by appt - 


Rey. Joseph S. Minnis, 
D.D. 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN Rev, Grieg Taber, D.D. 
46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 
Sun Masses 7, 9, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8; C: Thurs 
4:30-5:30, Sat 2-3, 4-5, 7:30-8:30 


ST THOMAS Rey. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r 
5th Ave. G 53rd St. 
Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, 11 Ist Sun HC; Daily: 8:30 HC; 
Thurs G HD 11 HC 


CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION AND ST. AGNES 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. 
Little Church Around the Corner 

One East 29th St. 

Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11; V 4. 


TRINITY 
Broadway & Wall St. 
Sun 8, 11 & 3:30; Daily: 8, 12 ex Sat 3 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ST. MARK’S Locust between 16th and 17th Sts. 
Rey. William H. Dunphy, Ph.D., r; Rev. Phillip T. 
Fifer, Th.B.; Rev. Francis Voelcker, B.D. . 
Sun: Holy Eu 8; Mat 10:30; Cho Eu & Address 11; 
EP 4; Daily Mat 7:30; Holy Eu 7:45; Wed 7; Thurs 
& HD 9:30; Lit Fri 7:40; EP & Int 5:30 daily; C 
Sat 4 to 5 


Rev. Frederic S. Fleming, D.D. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.— 


CALVARY Shady & Walnut Aves. 
Rey. William W. Lumpkin, r; Rev. A. Dixon Rollit 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11 & 8; HC 7:30 daily, Fri 7:30 & 
10:30, HD 10:30 


QUINCY, ILL.——_——— 


CATHEDRAL OF SAINT JOHN 
Very Rev. Edward J. Bubb, dean 
Sun 8, 9:30 & 11, Thurs 8:30 


RIDGEWOOD, (NEWARK) 


CHRIST CHURCH 
Rev. Alfred J. Miller 
Sun 8, 11; Fri & HD 9:30 


SALISBURY, MD. 


ST. PETER’S Rey. Nelson M. Gage, r 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11 Cho Eu G Ser; 
HD Low Mass 11 


—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 


ST. FRANCIS’ San Fernando Way 
Rev. Edward M. Pennell, Jr., Rev. Frank W. Robert 
Sun 8, 9:30 & 11; HD & Thurs 9:15 HC 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


ST. GEORGE’S Rey. Darwin Kirby, Jr., © 
30 North Ferry St. 
Sun 8, 9, 11 HC; HD 10; Tues 8, Thurs 10 


WASHINGTON, D. C.————_— 


ASCENSION AND ST. AGNES Rev. A. J. duBois, r., 
Rev. F. V. Wood, c 1215 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Sun Masses: 7:30 HC, 9:30 Sung & Ser, 11 MP 
G& Ser; 12 Low Mass; Daily 7 Low; C Sat 4-5 & 
7:30-8:30 

ST. JOHN’S Lafayette Square 
Rey. C. Leslie Glenn, Rey. Gerald F. Gilmore 

Sun 8, 9:30, 11 & 7:30; Mon, Tues, Thurs, Sat, 1 
Wed, Fri 7:30; HD.7:30 & 12 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.— 


CHRIST CHURCH Grand at Utica 
Rev. O. R. Littleford, r; Rev. David 1. Horning, 
Rev. Walter Morley, associates 

Sun 8, 9:15, 11; Wed 7, 9:30; Thurs, HD 9:30; 
EP 5:30 daily 


N. J. 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black face, 
PM; addr, address; anno, announced; appt, ap- 
pointment; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; Cho, 
Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, curate; EP, Eve- 
ning Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; Ev, Evensong, ex. ex- 
cept; HC, Holy Communion; HD, Holy Days; 


HH, Holy Hour, Instr, Instructions; Int, Inter- 
cessions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning 
Prayer; r, rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, 
Stations; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young Peo- 
ples’ Fellowship. 
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Don’t Forget You Have An Important Date! 


Pr eh 4 
; ’ 


Friday Evening — October Ist 


to listen to the FIRST program in 
The Episcopal Church’s new radio series 


THE PLAY: 


“Great Scenes From Great Plays’ 


“Cyrano de Bergerac’ by Edmond Rostand 


THE STARS: Walter Hampden with Ann Seymour 


THE TIME: 


Your Relations and Friends 
Will Enjoy This Program 


Be sure to tell them about 
it so they can tune in... 


Of course, all Episcopalians who 
know about this program will want 
to listen to it. But it is important 
for you to remember that the 
most important objective of the 
program is to reach the millions 
in the United States who are com- 
pletely unchurched. That is why 
the efforts of each of us are 
vitally important in making sure 
that the opening program and all 
subsequent programs reach = the 
widest possible audience. That is 
why you will be doing a very great 
good when you do everything in 
your power to encourage others to 
listen to the program. 


8 PM (EST), 7 PM (CST), 8 PM (MST), 7 PM (PST) 
THE NETWORK: Over 900 Stations of the Mutual Broadcasting Syste 


When you listen to this first program you will be hearing 
far more than the first production in a great new radio 
series. You will be on hand for a significant moment in 
the history of the Episcopal Church. You will share in 
what your Presiding Bishop calls a “daring yet ecclesi- 
astically sound evangelistic plan.” . 


Edmond Rostand’s great play “Cyrano de Bergerac” has 
been selected to dramatize the vitally important Church 
message in this broadcast which concerns the importance 
of self-denial. Certainly this is a fitting subject for the first 
program since self-denial along with love of God is a vital 
principle in the Christian faith. 


Special Note to Clergymen... 


The value of this program to your parish or mission will 
depend to a very great extent on your understanding 
and support. That is why you received, well in advance, 
a folder containing suggestions and written materials to 
help you understand and promote the program in your 
parish. 


*IMPORTANT NOTE. in spite of the large number of stations in the Mutual Broadcasting 
System’s national network there are parishes not covered by Mutual stations. Most of these 
parishes are being specially covered through local stations not part of the Mutual System. 
some cases this may mean the “Great Scenes from Great Plays’ program will be heard on 


Thursday or Saturday evening rather than Friday—or at a time other than the times shown 


above. All clergymen will receive a complete list of stations and times well in advance of this 


program. 
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